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'jfrom  Congressional  Record,  July  28th, 


The  Tariff  Act  of  1890  Defended. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

IK  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Tuesday,  July  26,  1892. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  HALE, 
June  27, 1892,  directing  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a 
policy  of  "tariff  for  revenue  only'    upon  the  labors  and  industries  of  the  United 
States- 
Mr.  ALDRICH  said : 

Mr.  PRESIDENT  .  It  is  evident  that  the  tariff  question  is  to  become,  by 
common  consent,  the  leading  issue  in  the  approaching  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  radical  declarations  of  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago,  and  the  equally  radical  utterances  of  leading  representatives  of 
the  party,  insure  this  result. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  lines  between  the 
two  great  parties  upon  this  question  been  so  clearly  defined.  The  party 
platforms  of  1892  declare  with  much  greater  candor  than  is  customary  in 
papers  of  this  kind  the  doctrines  of  their  respective  parties.  The  Repub- 
licans enter  the  campaign  distinctly  favoring  the  continuance  of  the  prr- 
tective  policy,  and  announcing  definitely  the  principles  which  should 
control  tariff  legislation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  de- 
nounce protection  as  a  fraud,  declare  the  unconstitutionally  of  protective 
tariff  duties,  and  make  a  special  and  vicious  attack  upon  the  tariff  act  of 
1890  as  the  culminating  atrocity  of  tariff  legislation. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  in  many  respects  a  radical  departure  from 
any  of  the  previous  official  utterances  of  the  party.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  except  in  the  course  of  the  movement  for 
nullification,  has  any  attempt  heretofore  been  made  to  make  the  doctrine 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  protective  duties  the  essential  element  of  a 
political  creed.  The  steps  by  which  the  Democracy  have  reached  the 
radical  position  they  now  occupy  have  been  very  gradual.  The  Demo- 
cractic  platforms  of  1864  and  1888  were  so  constructed  as  to  secure  the 
approval  of  a  large  number  of  incidental  protectionists  who  then  held  a 
place,  nominally,  at  least,  in  the  Democratic  ranks  ;  but  in  the  platform 
of  1892  all  disguises  are  thrown  off  and  for  the  first  time  the  party  is  ar- 
rayed in  emphatic  antagonism  to  tariff  rates  which  contain  any  element 
of  protection. 

This  clear  alignment  Of  party  greatly  simplifies  the  discussion  of  the 
question.    It  removes  all  opportunity  for  possible  differences  of  opinion  in 
campaign,  The  friends  of  protection  must  wage 


groups  of  manufactured  articles,  where  it  was  claimed  the  greatest  ad- 
vance had  taken  place. 

In  addition  to  the  inquiry  stated  above,  the  committee  caused  retail 
prices  of  the  different  articles  included  in  these  lists  to  be  taken  on  May  1, 
1892,  at  three  of  the  points  at  which  the  original  inquiry  was  made, 
namely,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  result 
of  this  latter  inquiry  shows  that  a  still  further  decline  in  prices  and  in  the 
cost  of  living  had  taken  place  between  September  1, 1891,  and  May  1, 
1892,  clearly  establishing  a  continuance  of  the  tendency  to  lower  prices 
and  lower  cost  of  living. 

It  is  shown  as  a  net  result  of  the  investigation  that  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living,  based  on  the  expenditures  of  a  family  in  ordinary  circumstancs, 
had  declined  3.4  per  cent,  in  May,  1892,  as  compared  with  the  period  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  results  of  this  thoroughly  exhaustive 
inquiry  could  be  a  surprise  to  anyone,  unless  he  should  be  a  professional 
tariff  reformer.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  for  many  months  apparent  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  none  of  the  Democratic 
predictions  in  regard  to  higher  prices  and  greater  cost  of  living,  as  the 
result  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  1890,  had  been  fulfilled. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  course  of  prices  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  committee's  investigation.  Even  the  Democratic 
platform,  which  undertakes  to  enumerate  the  evil  eflecta  of  the  act  of 
1890,  abandons  the  claim  that  its  adoption  resulted  in  increased  prices', 
and  I  am  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  cry  is  now  being  revived  for 
tha  campaign  of  1892.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible,  however,  for  the 
same  men  to  deceive  the  American  people  twice  with  the  same  misstate^ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  same  subject,  especially  when  the  second  attempt 
is  made  after  the  facts  have  been  ascertained  and  are  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  allegations  made  in  regard  to  prices  in 
October,  1890,  were  then  made  with  such  vehemence  and  pertinacity  that 
many  honest  men  wero  deluded.  This  experience  can  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  repeated. 

It  is  true  that  the  percentages  of  decline  of  prices  and  cost  of  living  and 
the  allowance  in  wages,  as  shown  by  the  report,  are  not  latfge.  Move- 
ments of  this  kind,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  always  slow.  The 
price  of  a  single  article  or  even  a  group  of  articles  may  change  greatly,  or 
the  wages  in  a  single  occupation  cr  group  of  occupations  may  advance  or 
decline  rapidly,  and  still  the  average  of  all  the  great  mass  of  prices  cr 
"wages  not  be  changed  perceptibly.  A  slight  change  in  the  total  average, 
however,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  aggregate  result.  The 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living  from  June,  1889,  to  May,  1892,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  3.4  per  cent.  The  advance 
in  wages,  as  shown  by  the  same  report,  was  .75  of  1  per  cent.  This  makes 
an  average  advance  in'the  purchasing  power  of  wages  of  4.15  per  cent.  As- 
suming $600  as  the  average  income  of  the  families  of  the  country,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to,  say,  $25  per  family,  or  an  aggregate  saving  for 
13,000,000  families  of  $335,000,000  for  each  year. 

The  addition  of  this  vast  sum  annually  to  the  national  earnings  and 
wealth  is  an  achievement  which  speaks  with  a  more  eloquent  voice  than 
I  can  command  in  behalf  of  a  policy  under  which  such  results  are  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  very  significant  that  while  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
declined  for  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  cost  of  living  in  England  increased  1.9  per  cent.  If  the  condi- 
tions had  been  reversed,  our  Democratic  friends  would  have  insisted  that 
this  was  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  rival  revenue  systems.  I  am 
curious  to  see  what  explanation  they  will  now  make.  The  result  is  un- 
questionably a  very  surprising  one  to  them,  and  one  which  they  will 
nave  difficulty  in  explaining  away.  While  he  attempt  to  compare  aver- 
age  retail  prices  iu  England  and  the  United  States  is  not  satisfactory,  j 


am  convinced  that  for  a  family  buying  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
articles  at  retail  in  the  two  countries,  that  the  cost  of  living  would  not  lie 
higher  in  America.  These  relative  conditions,  however,  do  not  exist,  as 
the  scale  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  respective  countries 
is  vastly  different. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  have  the  earnings  of  the  American  people 
been  as  great,  measured  by  their  power  to  purchase  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life,  as  they  are  to-day.  Measured  by  the  same  standard 
they  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  based  his  broad  statement,  so  strikingly  at 
variance  with  understood  facts,  that  the  recent  tariff  act  has  increased 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  two  statements  which  he  sub- 
mitted, with  every  appearance  of  confidence,  and  to  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  my  special  attention.  The  first  of  these  was  a  table 
prepared  by  Mr.  Daniel  McKeever,  of  the  importing  house  of  H.  Herman 
Sternbach  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  purporting  to  show  the  relative  cost  to 
import  twenty-one  articles  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890. 
As  the  articles  named  in  Mr.  McKeever's  list  were  selected  by  that  gen- 
tleman from  the  very  large  number  of  imported  articles  that  go  into  con- 
sumption, for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  general  advance  in  prices,  his 
compilation  is  deserving  of  notice. 

It  is  evident  from  the  language  used  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
reference  to  this  table  that  he  was  willing  to  rest  his  case  upon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Mr. 
McKeever  does  not  claim  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  named  had  been 
increased  to  consumers.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  intended  to  create  the  impression,  both  by  his  language  and  his 
triumphant  manner,  that  the  paper  would  in  some  manner  prove  beyond 
all  question  that  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
had  taken  place. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  justified  in  making  an  examination  of 
the  document,  which  otherwise  I  should  pass  by  unnoticed,  as  entirely 
unimportant  and  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1890.  The  table  purp  >rts  to  show  the  relative  foreign  cost  in 
New  York,  duty  paid,  of  the  articles  named  therein,  of  which  samples 
were  exhibited,  before  and  after  October,  1890,  the  relative  rates  of  duty 
assessed  by  existing  law  an&  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate;  and  the 
duties  in  force  prior  to  the  date  the  act  of  1890  went  into  effect. 

I  will  first  ask  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  relative  rates  of  duties. 
I  assume  that  it  was  Mr.  McKeever's  intention,  as  it  certainly  was  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  create  the  inference  that  the  increase  of 
rates  shown  in  the  table  furnishes  a  fair  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
general  changes  in  rates  effected  by  the  act  of  1890.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  the  statement  has  no  value  for  this  purpose.  Such  of  its 
comparisons  as  are  not  grossly  inaccurate  are  wholly  misleading.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  McKeever  states  that  the  rates  upon  astrachans,  samples  18, 
19,  20  and  21,  prior  to  the  act  of  1890,  varied  from  13  to  24  cents  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  duties  at  the  present  time  are 
49£  cents  per  pound  and  bO  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  equivalent  to  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  from  140  to  186  per  cent. 

The  goods  in  question,  unless  made  up  into  garments  as  is  certainly  not 
contemplated  by  the  description,  would  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  392 
of  the  act  of  1890,  at  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in- 
stead of  at  49£  cents  per  pound  and  6)  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

If  classified  as  manufactures  of  worsted,  they  would  have  paid  a  duty 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  of  35  csnts  per  pound  and  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  from  12  to  24  cents  per  pound,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  McKeever. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr,  McKeever  should  have  taken  as  a  basis  for  his 
comparison  of  the  rates  imposed  on  astrachans,  in  one  case  the  lowest 
rate  levied  by  the  wool  schedule  of  the  act  of  1883,  that  upon  flannels  and 


blankets,  and  in  the  other  case  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  manufact- 
ures of  wool  by  the  act  of  1890,  that  upon  ready-made  clothing,  when 
neither  of  the  rates  was  applicable  to  the  goods  in  question. 

Mr.  McKeever  is  a  man  of  keen  intelligence,  wonderfully  familiar  with 
tariff  rates  and  the  effect  of  tariff  changes  upon  his  business  as  an  im- 
porter, and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  subscribed  to  a 
statement  so  strangely  inaccurate. 

Samples  JSos.  10  to  17,  inclusive,  are  at  present  dutiable,  under  para- 
graph 894,  as  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  etc.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1890  the  dividing  line  of  value  ia  this  class  of 
goods,  upon  which  higher  duties  were  levied,  was  reduced  from  20  to  15 
cents  per  yard.  This  change  was  made  to  meet  the  great  decline  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  goods  of  this  character  between  18d3  and  1890. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  McKeever  has  taken  ia  all  instances  for  his 
comparison  of  rates  of  goods  that  are  included  within  this  changed  limit. 
In  no  other  manner  could  such  disparity  in  rates  be  shown. 

There  is  anoi  her  feature  of  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  chanee  in 
the  rates  on  dress  goods  which  requires  attention.  By  a  construction  of 
the  act  of  1883,  which  was  clearly  erroneous,  certain  goods  weighing  over 
4  ounces  per  square  yard  were  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  the  square- 
yard  duty,  instead  of  the  pound  duty,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  tne  act 
of  1883  to  impose.  This  manifest  defect  in  tne  law  was  remedied  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  the  effect  of  this  remedial  legislation 
is  represented  in  the  table  as  an  increase  in  rates.  It  is  true  that  the  duties 
were  advanced,  as  stated  in  the  table,  on  samples  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive. 
The  purpose  of  these  advanced  rates  was  clearly  stated  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed.  Neither  cotton  velvets,  corduroys,  nor  silk-striped  sleeve 
linings  had  been  made  to  any  considerable  extent  in  tne  United  States 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ast,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill  to  give  to  these  articles  adequate  protection,  ia  order  that  the 
American  producer  could  have  an  equal  chance  to  secure  the  American 
market.  Their  success  in  this  direction  has  been  especially  gratifying. 

This  disposes,  I  believe,  of  the  question  of  relative  rates,  and  I  will  now 
take  up  the  question,  Does  the  table  sh  -w  an  increase  in  prices  or  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life,  as  claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ? 

The  articles  named  are  not  in  any  sense  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  make  the  plain  people 
of  the  country  believe  that  bilk  striped  sleeve  linings,  astrachans,  cotton 
velvets,  and  corduroys  belong  to  that  class.  They  certainly  do  not,  and 
none  of  the  articles  in  McKeever's  list,  with  the  possible  exception  of  coat 
linings,  go  into  use  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  households  of  the 
poor. 

But  whatever  their  character,  the  most  important  fact  to  be  inquired 
into  in  connection  with  thn  table,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited, is  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890  had  the  effect  to  ad- 
vance the  cost  to  consumers  of  these  articles  or  others  similar  in  character 
or  used  for  similar  purposes. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  McKeever's  statement  contains  no  evidence 
that  the  prices  of  the  articles  named  have  advanced,  but  that  the  cost  to 
import  them  is  slightly  greater  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890.  The 
fact  is  disclosed,  however,  that  the  increased  cost  as  stated  does  not  in  any 
case  equal  the  additional  duty.  The  consumers  of  the  country,  however, 
for  whom  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  assumes  sometimes  to 
speak,  are  not  especially  interested  in  the  slight  increase  of  cost  to  import 
the  goods  in  question,  or  in  the  percentage  of  profit  which  Mr.  McKeever 
and  his  associates  realize  from  their  importations.  The  questions  to  be  de- 
termined in  their  behalf  is  whether  the  prices  that  they  pay  for  these  or 
similar  goods  have  been  advanced. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  satisfy  Senators  that  every  purchaser  of  these  goods 
•or  similar  goods  for  consumption,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  manu- 
facture, can  buy  them,  to-day  at  lower  prices  than  those  current  prior  to 


While  the  articles  named  by  Mr.  McKeever  ag  "women's and  children's 
dress  goods"  are  exceptional  in  their  character  nnd  comparatively  unim- 
portant, it  is  true  that  the  general  class  of  goods  include  i  in  the  designa- 
tion is  very  important,  and  we  may  well  address  ourselves  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  fact  whether  the  articles  included  in  this  ciass,  in  common  use, 
have  increased  in  price.  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the 
pricesat  which  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  general  class  of  dress 
goods  which  enter  most  largely  into  consumption,  sold  in  the  month,  of 
July  in  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  : 

Prices  of  coat  linings  and  woman's  and  children's  dress  goods. 

July,  July,  July, 

Wid!h.  1S9'J.  1591.  1892. 

COAT  LININGS  AND   ITALIAN  CLOTD. 

Farr  Alpaca,  Co1  rp any,  Holy oke,  Mass.:  Inches.        Cents.          Cents.         Cents. 

Double-warp  coat  linings «...  32  28  '27$£ 

bingle  warp  coat  linings 32  tf  27  28j^ 

DRKSS  GOODS. 

Manchester  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  H.: 

"81V 'cashmere 35  19  181A  18 

Arliug'.on  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mnss.: 

Cotton  warp  cash  mere,  No.  100 34  to  35  I8!4  18V£  18 

Cotton  warp  cashmere,  No.  200 35  to  36  22  22  21J4 

Atlanlic  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

Atlantic's  Fa 35  19  18  IS 

Atlantic's  FFs  35  23  32%  *3% 

Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  Southbridge. 
Mas*.: 
Cashmere tl  10  10  9M 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
quote  double  and  single  warp  coat  linings  at  a  lower  rate  in  July,  189  -, 
than  in  either  of  the  previous  years.  The  other  quotations  sub  aitted  »-y 
mo  are  the  prices  at  wiiic  i  tae  goo  Is  mi/mfactured  by  the  five  leading 
producers  of  women'rt  and  children's  dress  goodn  sold  their  product  at  the 
respective  dates  named.  These  quotations  show  a  decline  in  price  in 
every  case. 

These  quotations  refer  only  to  domestic  goods  ;  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  of  this  class  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  have  practically  the  control 
of  the  American  market. 

It  can,  however,  be  conclusively  established  that  the  cost  to  import  the 
great  mass  of  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  is  less  to-day  than  it  was 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18^0,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  both  foreign 
and  domestic  goods  of  this  character  are  sold  at  retail  at  lower  prices  now 
than  they  were  prior  to  October,  1890.  I  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
William  II.  Burgess  &  Co.,  of  Paris  and  New  York,  with  a  statement 
showing  the  foreign  cost  and  the  cost  to  lay  down  in  New  York,  duty 
paid,  of  all  wool  cashmeres,  standard  qualitv,  12  to  13  twill.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  all-wool  dress  goods  vary  in  price  with  these  at  a  fixed  ratio. 
This  statement  shows  that  the  cost  to  import  the  goods  in  question,  duty 
and  other  charges  paid,  in  1887,  was  44.2  cents;  in  1888,  42.8  cents;  in 
1889, 41.4  cents,  and  in  1893, 40  cents  per  yard.  Tnis  would  seem  to  clearly 
establish  the  fact  that  for  the  great  mass  of  women's  and  children's  dres"s 
goods  used  in  tho  Unite-!  States  the  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  to  the 
importer  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  prior  to  the  tariff  changes. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  a? trachans  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  The 
demand  for  this  fabric  is  extremely  limited,  and  fluctuations  in  the  price 
are  of  very  little  importance  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  have,  iiow- 
pver,  been  furnished  with  samples  and  a  price  list  of  a^trachans  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  by  the  Goodall  Worsted  Company,  of  Sanford,  Me.  This 
list  shows  that  the  company  referred  to  sells  54-inch  astrachans,  50  ounces 
in  weight,  at  $3. 63  per  yard  net  to' their  customers,  or  at  97  cents  per  yard 
less  than  the  cost  of  importing  similar  goods,  as  reported  by  Mr.  McKeever. 

I  submit  a  taWe  showing  the  comparative  prices  at  which  silk  sleeve 
linings  were  sold  for  consumption  prior  to  October,  1890,  and  in  1893 : 


PRICES  OP  SILK  STRIPED  SLEEVE  LINI.VGS. 


Quality. 

Width. 

Price  in 
1889. 

Price  in  1890 
after  bill 
was 
passed, 

Price  in 
1892. 

Difference 
in  pric?, 
lower. 

No  1 

Inches. 

40 

Cents. 
37.5 

Cents. 
36 

Cents. 
34  7 

Cents. 
2  8 

No  2                  

40 

56 

40.5 

3S.30 

17  7 

No  3                   

40 

60 

49.5 

47  25 

12  75 

No  4 

40 

62.5 

54 

51  8 

10.7 

No  5               

40 

73 

60 

58.5 

14.5 

This  table  shows  a  decline  in  prices  in  all  cases  varying  from  2.8  cents 
per  yard  to  17.7  cents  per  yard.  I  will  also  have  printed  in  the  RECORD  a 
letter  from  the  Royal  Weaving  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  explaining 
this  statement. 

I  have  in  my  possession  samples  of  all  the  goods  on  which  prices  are 
quoted  in  the  various  tables  I  have  submitted. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  price  of  most  descriptions  of  cotton 
velvet  and  corduroys  included  in  Mr.  McKeever's  table  are  somewhat 
higher  to-day  than  they  were  in  1889  and  1890,  just  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  act.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  years  1887,  1888  and 
1889  to  establish  the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  velvets  in  this 
country;  but  in  1889  and  1890  the  prices  were  reduced  so  low  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  as  to  drive  most  of  the  American  producers  out  of 
the  market;  and  while  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  prices, 
it.  is  also  true  that  prices  in,  1892  on  all  classes  of  goods  are  less  than  they 
were  in  1885.  The  rapid  decline  which  took  place  in  1889  and  1890  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  goods  which  sold  in  1885  for  29f  cents  sold  in  1889 
for  17$  cents,  and  the  price  of  similar  goods  in  1892  was  23£  cents. 
Another  quality  which  sold  in  1885  for  36  cents  sold  in  1890  at  27  cents, 
and  the  present  price  is  28  cents.  The  slight  increase  which  has  taken 
place  since  1890  has  by  no  means  restored  prices  to  the  level  of  the  years 
1885-1887. 

In  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  cotton  velvets  and 
corduroys  this  year  as  compared  with  1890,  I  have  only  had  reference  to 
the  prices  at  which  the  goods  were  sold  either  by  importers  or  manufact- 
urers. The  retail  prices  of  these  goods  to  consumers  are  in  most  cases 
lower  now  than  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890. 

The  great  disparity  between  the  retail  price  and  wholesale  price  of  cot- 
ton velvets  was  shown  by  me  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
bill  of  1890.  It  was  then  claimed  by  the  importers  that  certain  cotton 
velvets  were  sold  abroad  at  12  cents  a  yard.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
any  cotton  velvet  could  then  be  purchased  at  any  dry-goods  store  in 
Washington  at  retail  was  60  cents  per  yard.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
slight  reduction  in  the  importers'  profits  which  has  been  recently  effected 
would  have  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  retail  price. 

I  think  I  have  effectually  disposed  of  Mr.  McKeever's  statements  as  the 
basis  of  a  claim  that  prices  have  been  advanced  by  the  tariff  legislation  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

The  table  which  I  have  had  under  examination  contained  the  only 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  support  of  his  claim, 
except  a  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  price  of  hardware.  Giving  a 
New  Tork  evening  paper  as  authority,  he  stated  that  the  price  of  hard- 
ware had  advanced  from  30  to  57^  per  cent.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
instead  of  hardware  the  Senator  from  Missouri  intended  to  say  cutlery,  as 
certainly  the  prices  of  general  hard  ware  are  yery  much  lower,  to-day  than 
prior  to  1890.  Bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  an  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  table  cutlery,  I  will  state  upon  the  authority  of 
Charles  S.  Landers,  of  Landers,  Frary  &  Clarke,  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
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large  table-cutlery  manufacturers,  that  the  prices  of  the  entire  line  of 
goods  manufactured  by  them  are  at  least  7-J-  per  cent,  lower  now  than  they 
were  in  October,  1890,  and  that  no  advance  has  taken  place  since  that 
time.  I  will  print  Mr.  Landers'  letter  in  the  RECORD. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  pocket  cutlery,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Rockwell,  of  Miller  Brothers'  Cutlery  Company,  which  con- 
tains the  following  statement : 

As  to  prices  on  American  pocket-cutlery.  Many  patterns  have  not  been  advanced 
at  all.  Several  styles  that  have  been  sold  below  actual  cost  have  been  advanced  so 
they  now  pay  a  small  profit. 

The  average  advances  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  to  the  jobbing  trade,  The  margin 
of  profit  bee  ween  the  jobber  and  consumer  was  sufficient,  so  there  was  no  reason  or 
necessity  of  advancing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  it  has  not  been  done. 

The  wages  of  pocket-cutlery  workers  have  been  advanced  from  5  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent,  in  the  different  operations.  One  of  the  oldest  foremen  in  the  country  estimates 
that  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  wages,  together  with  the  more  steady 
work  given  the  men,  will  furnish  them  at  least  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  more  an- 
nual income. 

Many  of  the  factories  have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  in  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, and  all  of  them  show  increased  production.  The  gain  in  output,  of  course, 
reduces  incidental  expenses. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  the  pocket  cutlery  imported  last  year,  with  the  duty 
added,  BO  closely  approximates  the  amount  made  here,  shows  the  conditions  of 
competition  pretty  accurately  adjusted. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  make  a  very  full  and  complete  analysis,  which  I 
fear  the  Senate  has  found  technical  and  tedious  in  its  character,  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  completely  they  fail  in  every  respect  to  establish  the  claim  that  arti- 
cles in  general  use  have  been  advanced  in  price  as  a  result  of  the  tariff 
legislation  of  two  years  ago. 

After  having  attempted  to  show  that  the  rates  imposed  by  the  acts 
of  1890  had  increased  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  attempts  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  rates  were  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  different  industries  iti  this 
country.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  labor  at  the  present  time  is 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To  use  his 
own  language: 

It  is  well  known  to  tb^se  who  make  these  statements  that  the  American  opera- 
tives from  their  superior  energy  and  intelligence  can  successfully  compete  with 
any  labor  in  the  world,  and  the  American  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  because 
it  produces  a  better  article. 

To  confirm  this  assertion  the  Senator  quotes  from  statements  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Shoenhof ,  which  purport  to  show  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  leading  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  but  little 
if  any  more  in  any  case,  and  in  many  cases  less  than  in  competing  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  Statements  of  this  nature  are  frequently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  tariff  rates  are  excessive.  Their  inaccuracy  has 
been  frequently  exposed.  All  must  admit  that  there  are  no  statistics  in 
existence  that  can  be  possibly  made  to  show  that  the  earnings  of  labor  in 
any  occupation  or  profession  are  not  much  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  compete  in  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles. 

The  recent  investigation  of  the  Finance  Committee  showed  that  in  cer- 
tain general  occupations  wages  in  the  United  States  were  77  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England.  I  have  submitted  tables  showing  the  relative 
wages  in  cotton  and  worsted  mills  in  the  two  countries,  with  American 
wages  in  many  cases  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher.  The  tables  in  refer- 
ence to  wages  in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  which  I  submit,  show  a  dif- 
ference of  152  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
Wales.  Similar  statistics  are  abundant.  Wages  in  the  United  States 
show  a  still  greater  excess  when  compared  with  those  of  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe.  This  difference  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  certain 
occupations  and  localities  than  in  others. 

There  is  no  evidence,  moreover,  to  show  that  Mr.  Shoenhof 's  figures 
relate  to  the  labor  cost  of  production  of  the  same  description  of  goods  in 
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the  United  States  and  in  England.  For  instance,  in  the  statement  in  re- 
gard to  weaving  and  finishing  6-4  worsted  cloths,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  goods  except  the  width. 

These  and  similar  statements  of  Mr.  Shoenhof's  have  been  frequently 
published,  and  practical  manufacturers,  familiar  with  the  conditions  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  this  Chamber 
and  elsewhere  that  they  are  not  only  worthless,  but  sometimes  grotesque 
in  their  excess  of  misinformation. 

Tariff  reformers,  as  a  rule,  admit  that  American  earnings  are  greater 
than  any  others,  but  assume  that  the  higher  rates  of  wages  here  insure 
lower  cost  of  production  on  account  of  the  greater  skill  and  efficiency  of 
American  workmen.  This,  they  assert,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
general  economic  law  that  high  wages  produce  low  cost  of  production. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  superior  energy,  skill,  and  genius  of  our  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors, or  by  the  greater  or  more  effective  use  of  machinery,  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  to  a  point  lower  than  that  in  competing 
countries.  In  these  cases  import  duties  are  of  course  inoperative.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  this  is  true  is  constantly  increasing.  If  the  act 
of  1890  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books  until  the  full  benefit 
of  its  provisions  can  be  realized,  the  list  of  articles  in  which  we  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  is  certain  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  activity  and  intelligence  of  American 
workmen,  and  all  the  other  industrial  advantages  which  we  have,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly as  true  to  day  as  it  was  in  1888  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
manufacturer  of  accomplishing  certain  equivalent  results,  that  is,  of  pro- 
ducing say  a  yard  of  cotton  or  woolen  cloth,  or  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  of 
the  same  or  similar  quality,  is  in  most  instances  much  greater  than  to  his 
foreign  competitor,  owing  to  the  much  greater  cost  here  of  labor  and 
services  in  production,  and  in  all  collateral  employments.  The  actual  rel- 
ative conditions  which  govern  production  are  with  the  exceptions  I  have 
noted,  these :  The  American  manufacturer  and  his  foreign  competitor 
both  use  the  same  machinery,  which  runs  at  the  same  speed,  an  equal 
number  of  hours,  turning  out  the  same  quantity  and  kind  of  goods.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States  result  in  a  greater  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  to  maintain  this 
higher  level  of  wages  and  at  the  same  time  to  equalize  conditions  of  pro- 
duction that  protective  duties  are  levied. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied 
upon  any  article  by  a  comparison  of  the  single  element  of  wages,  or  even 
the  relative  earnings  of  labor  in  different  countries.  This  proposition  seems 
too  plain  to  need  discussion.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  adjust  tariff  rates 
levied  to  equalize  conditions,  on  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  relation 
which  the  labor  cost  at  one  stage  bears  to  the  finished  product,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  proportion  which  the  cost  of  weaving  bears  to  the  completed 
fabric. 

The  rule  that  should  apply  in  fixing  the  rates  of  protective  duties  is  that 
they  should  in  all  cases  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  under  normal  conditions,  of  the  article  in  question  in  our 
own  and  in  that  competing  country  where  the  cost  of  production  is  lo wast. 
This  was  the  rule  which  was  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  act  of 
1890,  and  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  of  1888,  which  formed  the  basis  of  this 
measure. 

Protective  duties  levied  in  this  manner  have  but  one  purpose  and  can 
have  but  one  effect,  that  is,  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  maintain  the 
existing  high  level  of  wages  and  earnings  of  American  workmen.  "When 
such  duties  are  removed  or  reduced  below  the  protective  point  labor 
receives  the  full  force  of  the  blow. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  protective  tariffs  guarantee  any  particular 
scale  of  wages  in  any  particular  industry  and  while  tariff  rates  cannot  be 
based  directly  on  the  difference  in  ascertained  wages,  01  even  in  the  rela- 
tive earnings  of  people  in  competing  countries,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that, 
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DV  the  rule  I  hare  laid  down,  this  difference  becomes  really  the  basis  upon 
which  all  duties  are  levied,  as  tariff  rates  are  fixed  by  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  competing  countries,  and  the  ditlerence  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  final  analysis,  consists  of  a  difference  in 
wages  or  earnings. 

This  rule  for  fixing  rates  should  only  apply,  however,  to  articles  in  the 
production  of  which  the  United  States  has  equal  natural  advantages  with 
other  countries.  As  a  protectionist  I  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
not  afford,  having  in  view  the  most  rapid  development  of  her  great  re- 
sources, to  levy  duties  upon  articles  in  the  production  of  which  other  coun- 
tries have  permanent  natural  advantages.  Such  articles  should  be  admit- 
ted free.  In  the  case  of  articles  fairly  entitled  to  protection,  the  rule  that 
I  have  laid  down,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  followed. 

Tariff  rates  are  frequently  criticised  because  certain  statistical  reports 
show  that  the  so-called  percentage  of  labor  cost  of  production  in  a  partic- 
ular article  is  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  that  article,  and  it 
is  assumed  therefore  that  the  rates  are  unnecessarily  high.  For  instance, 
these  reports  purport  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  producing 
woolen  goods  is  from  22  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product,  and 
therefore  it  is  argued  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  not  exceed  that  rate. 
Statistics  of  this  nature,  taking  into  consideration  only  the  labor  employed 
in  a  single  stage  of  the  long  process  of  manufacture  as  a  basis  for  the  ratio 
may  have  some  value  statistically,  but  they  have  no  value  whatever  in 
determining  the  rate  of  duties  which  should  be  imposed  by  a  protective 
tariff.  For  instance,  knowledge  of  the  exact  percentage  of  cost  in  each 
case  which  the  cost  of  riveting  a  blade  into  a  pocket  knife  bears  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  knife  in  Meriden,  in  Sheffield,  or  in  Solingen,  would  be  of 
no  special  value  to  a  legislator.  Protective  duties  are  levied  to  equalize 
conditions,  and  it  is  the  total  relative  cost  of  producing  the  completed 
knife  at  these  competing  points  and  not  the  relation  which  the  cost  of 
riveting  or  polishing  the  blades  has  to  this  that  should  determine  equaliz- 
ing rates. 

All  refinements  of  calculation  in  regard  to  percentages  of  labor  cost  are 
therefore  entirely  useless  in  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  rates.  If  it  costs  $1 
to  produce  a  yard  of  woolen  cloth  in  Massachusetts,  and  60  cents  in  France, 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  United  States  being  equal  to  France  in  the 
production  of  woolen  cloth,  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  con- 
ditions to  levy  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  yard.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a 
legislator  to  ascertain  differences  in  the  total  cost  of  production,  but  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  determine  the  mathematical  relation  of  partial  costs 
at  different  stages. 

From  this  point  of  view  much  valuable  time  has  also  been  wasted  in  the 
collection  and  discussion  of  statistics  in  regard  to  so-called  total  labor  cost 
of  production.  Most  of  these  statistics  leave  out  of  the  computation  sums 
paid  for  clerical  service,  for  superintendence,  for  taxes  and  insurance,  for 
labor  in  repairs  and  materials, and  all  thegreat  mass  of  incidental  expenses 
which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  the  ultimate  cost 
of  production.  These  all  represent  labor  or  services.  The  sums  collected 
for  taxes,  for  instance,  go  to  pay  school  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  tax 
assessors,  collectors,  and  various  other  employes  in  the  public  service. 
All  the  essential  elements  in  the  cost  of  production  can  Le  reduced  to  an 
expenditure  for  labor  or  services  in  some  form,  and  labor  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  total  cost  of  product  are  equal  terms. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  his  speech  of  June  28, 1  find  the  following  : 

I  am  prepared  to  show  by  irrefutable  testimony  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  there  been  such  disturbance  of  labor,  never  such  hostile  and  inimical 
relations  between  employer  and  employe,  never  such  prostration  of  agricultural  in- 
terests, never  such  a  limiting  and  narro winar  of  foreign  markets,  never  such  disaster 
brought  about  in  so  short  a  time  as  by  this  infamous  legislation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  sentence  contains  three  distinct  charges  in 
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regard  to  the  operations  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  these  I  propose  to  take  up 
seriatim.  The  first  of  these  is  that  there  had  never  been  such  disturbance 
in  labor,  never  such  hostile  relations  between  employer  and  employe,  as 
were  brought  about  by  the  act  referred  to.  In  support  of  this  allegation 
the  Senator  submitted  and  had  printed  in  the  RECORD  a  long  list  of  alleged 
'*  wage  reductions,  shut-downs,  lock-outs  and  strikes  in  protected  manu- 
factures which  had  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 
from  data  collected  by  Hon.  JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER  for  the  New  York 
World."  This  list  covers  the  time  between  December  4,  1890,  and  June 
18,  1892,  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

The  statement  shows  that  during  this  period  seventy-seven  strikes  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  If  we  assume  that  these  figures  are  accurate, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  other  papers  furnished  by 
the  same  gentleman  that  he  has  a  decided  tendency  to  overstate  in  his 
statistics,  it  may  be  profitable  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  number 
of  strikes  occurring  as  alleged  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  and  in 
the  years  which  preceded  it. 

Having  this  comparison  in  mind,  I  requested  the  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor to  furnish  me  with  statistics  of  strikes  in  this  country  for  the  years 
prior  to  1890,  and  if  possible  to  give  me  comparative  statistics  of  strikes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  period  covered  by  his 
American  statistics. 

In  answer  to  this  request  I  have  received  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  employes  involved  in  each  year, 
from  1380  to  1890,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States. 


Years.  strikes. 

1880.  .  .  610 

1881  ............................................................  •  .....  471  129,521 

1882  .................................................................  454  154,671 

1883  ................................................................  478  149,763 

1884  ...............................................................  443          147,054 

1885  ...................................................  .  .............  645          242,705 

1886  .................................................................  1,411         499,4S9 

1887  ..............................................................  872          345,073 

1888  ............  ............................         .........  679         211,016 

1889  .................................................................  643         177,298 

1890  .................................................................  798         201,682 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  strikes  in  this  country  varied  from 
448  in  1884  to  1,411  in  1886,  the  average  number  of  each  year  for  the 
whole  period  being  625.  The  number  reported  in  1890  is  798,  being  more 
than  ten  times  as  many  in  this  single  year  as  reported  by  Mr.  Warner  for 
the  eighteen  months  covered  by  his  statistics. 

Available  statistics  show  that  in  Great  Britain,  the  paradise  of  tariff  re- 
formers, 3,164  strikes  occurred  in  1889.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  of- 
ficially report  1,028  strikes  in  1890,  with  392,981  persons  involved  in  738 
of  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative  number  and  importance 
of  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1890  that 
the  number  was  much  greater  in  the  latter  country,  and  that  the  number 
of  persons  involved  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  useful  occupations  in  the  respective 
countries. 

In  the  recent  strike  in  the  Durham  (English)  district  100,000  coal  miners 
went  out  and  remained  idle  from  March  12  to  Junel,  when  they  accepted 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  This  strike  involved  the  closing 
down  of  one  hundred  blast  furnaces  in  addition  to  the  suspension  of 
mining  operations. 

The  statistics  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  confirm  in  a 
striking  manner  the  judgment  of  every  intelligent  observer,  that  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  freedom  from  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  this 
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country  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  Ib90.  It  can  be  said  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  labor  been  so  constantly  and 
profitably  employed,  and  at  such  satisfactory  wages  as  in  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  No  person  in  the  United  States  with  the  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  work  is  out  of  employment. 

It  is  true  that  a  reduction  of  wages  has  taken  place  in  a  limited  number 
of  establishments  producing  iron  and  steel;  but  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  even  with  this  reduction  the  average  wages  are  still  much 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  great  industries.  The  earnings  in  some 
departments  are  exceptionally  high;  for  instance,  the  average  net  earn- 
ings of  bar  rollers  in  all  the  Pittsburg  mills  is  $15.25  per  day,  and  the 
net  earnings  in  wire  rod  rolling  are  even  higher  than  this. 

Mr.  WARNER'S  table  contains  several  items  in  regard  to  reductions  in 
wages  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Rhode  Island  and  Fall  River  cotton 
mills,  in  November,  1890,  and  in  1891.  I  can  say,  on  the  authority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  mills  in  question,  that  these  statements  are  entirely 
untrue,  and  that  no  such  reductions  took  place. 

From  such  examinations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  can  say  that 
the  various  statements  in  regard  to  reductions  of  wages  in  cotton  mills 
are  equally  untrue. 

Many  of  the  items  contained  in  Mr.  WARNER'S  list  of  reductions  are  of 
the  most  absurd  character.  For  instance,  we  find  the  following  under 
date  of  September  24,  1891: 

Reduction  of  wages  in  the  entire  cotton  industry  is  feared  by  the  workmen  at 
Providence,  Paw  tucket  and  other  cities  in  Rhode  Island,  but  they  will  resort  to  a 
general  strike  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  in  their  miserable  pittance,  which 
is  already  bordering  on  the  starvation  level. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  sensational  report.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  time  named  considerable  cotton  machinery  was  idle 
in  Rhode  Island  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  help  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Mr.  WARNER'S  list  is  largely  made  up  of  similar  inconsequential  and  ab- 
surd statement?. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  that  I  should  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  condition 
and  earnings  of  the  operatives  in  Rhode  Island. 

That  they  do  not  work  for  a  miserable  pittance  is  shown  by  a  statement 
which  I  submit  and  will  have  printed  in  the  RECORD,  of  the  relative  wages 
paid  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  in  Oldham,  England,  show- 
ing.the  much  greater  wages  in  Rhode  Island.  The  mills  have  each  about 
63,000  spindles  and  make  the  same  kind  of  goods.  This  table  was  fur- 
nished me  by  my  friend,  lately  an  honored  member  of  the  Senate,  Hon. 
Jonathan  Chace. 

Instead  of  working  at  "  starvation  wages"  the  working  people  of  my 
State  are  enabled,  from  their  earnings,  to  live  as  well  and  as  comfortably 
as  any  similar  class  of  people  in  the  world,  and  their  savings,  averaging 
nearly  $1,000  for  each  family,  deposited  in  the  saving  banks  of  the  State, 
furnish  the  best  evidence  of  their  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition. 
These  savings,  accumulated  since  the  inauguration  of  the  protective  policy 
of  the  United  States,  are  greater  per  capita,  I  believe,  than  those  of  any 
other  industrial  community  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  items  in  the  list  of  strikes  and  reductions  are  inserted  sev- 
eral times,  apparently  in  order  to  swell  the  number. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers  answers  the  statements  contained  in 
that  portion  of  the  table  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  which 
relates  to  reduction  in  wages,  strikes,  etc.,  in  woolen  mills: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  20,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR:  Such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  justify  my  previous  state- 
ment that  there  have  been  no  reductions  of  wages  in  the  wool  manufacture  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law;  ou  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  in- 
creases, and  there  was  never  a  time  when  so  many  operatives  were  so  steadily  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  as  at  present. 
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The  Warner  list  of  alleged  "strikes  and  reductions,"  so  far  as  relates  to  woolens 
and  worsteds,  is  a  mass  of  falsehoods,  duplications,  errors  and  miastatementa.  Of 
the  twenty-five  entries  that  appear  under  this  head,  five  are  duplications  of  each 
other,  eight  are  about  cotton  mills,  and  one  relates  to  a  silk  mill.  So  far  as  items  6, 
17  and  21  are  concerned,  I  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  letter  of  the  Titus  S heard  Com- 
pany, of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  shows  them  all  to  be  false,  the  facts  being  directly 
the  re  verse  of  those  stated. 

Items  9  and  20,  s'ating  reductions  and  strikes  at  the  Arlington  Mills,  are  both 
false.  There  have  been  readjustments  of  the  method  of  payment  in  this  mill,  under 
which  both  the  weavers  and  the  wool-sorters  earn  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  before 
these  readjustments  were  made;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Arlington  Mills'  opera- 
tives are  now  receiving  sixty  hours'  pay  for  fifty-eight  hours'  work,  which  involves 
an  increase  of  3^  per  cent. 

No.  22,  regarding  the  Atlantic  Mills,  is  wholly  false.  There  has  been  no  change  of 
wages  or  trouble  of  any  kind  in  tnat  mill  since  it  passed  under  the  present  manage- 
ment. 

The  only  item  in  the  whole  twenty-five  for  which  I  can  find  any  basis  in  truth  is 
the  Wanskuck  Mills,  who  did  attempt  a  reduction  in  weavers'  wages,  which  led  to 
a  strike  of  350  weavers.  The  complaint  in  the  Weybosset  was  adjusted  by  placing 
the  weavers  on  the  same  tariff  that  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  mills. 

No.  2J. — There  has  been  no  strike  or  reduction  in  the  mills  of  Switz  Cond6  at 
Oswego. 

The  only  cases  remaining  are  No.  2,  in  Illinois,  and  No.  24,  in  Delaware,  about 
which  I  know  nothing.  If  investigated,  I  have  no  douot  the  facts  would  show  that 
there  have  been  no  reductions  in  these  cases,  Mr.  Warner  has  made  up  a  for- 
midable looking  list  by  seizing  upon  every  item  of  newspaper  gossip,  and  failing  to 
ascertain  in  any  instance  tha  real  facts  or  the  actu  xl  outcome.  To  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  it  seems  as  though  Mr.  Warner  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself. 

I  have  now  answered,  to  the  best  of   my  ability,  every  question  you  have  ad- 
dressed tome. 
Yery  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  NORTH,  Secretary. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate. 

[Inclosure,] 
Tnus  SHEABD  COMPANY,  EAGLE  MILLS, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  would  say  that  the  claim  made  that  we 
reduced  wages  in  1891  or  since  is  entirely  false;  in  fact,  we  have  increased  the  wages 
of  a  number  of  our  operatives  since  the  above  date.  This  is  about  the  same  condition 
in  the  other  mills  mentioned  in  your  correspondence.  Wo  think  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  knitting  industry  have  the  employes  been  makiag 
as  good  wages  as  at  thepresenfe  time  and  for  the  past  year;  also,  that  the  mills  are 
well  employed;  in  fact,  a  number  running  overtime,  some  all  night  with  two  sets  of 
hands.  Some  time  during  1891  we  went  on  a  new  class  of  work,  and  in  adjusting 
the  wages  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  entirely  by  guess.  After  running  a  few  months 
we  found  that  we  were  paying  too  much,  and  tne  girls  which  were  on  this  class  of 
work  were  able  to  earn  from  |5  to  $6  a  day.  We  made  a  slight  reduction  on  this 
work  alone,  and  they  are  now  able  to  make  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  when  steadily  on  this 
cla,s<3  of  work . 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  any  further  information  in  our  power. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

TITUS  SHEARD  COMPANY. 
MR.  S.  N.  D.  NORTH,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  believe  that  I  have  conclusively  shown  the  worthless  character  of  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  substantiate  his  claim 
that  the  relations  between  employer  and  employe  are  of  a  hostile  and 
unsatisfactory  character. 

That  there  is  constant  movement  toward  a  higher  level  of  wages  in  this 
country  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  on  the  textile 
industries  of  the  United  States.  These  reports  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  wages  in  every  branch.  The  investigation,  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  into  wages  from  June,  1889,  to  September,  1891,  showed  an 
average  increase  for  the  occupations  included  in  the  inquiry  of  three- 
fourt  hs  of  1  psr  cent.  All  similar  examinations  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
teniency  to  higher  rates. 

Contention  between  employers  and  employes  over  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  etc.,  occur  in  times  of  prosperity  and  in  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression.  No  country  in  the  world  is  free  from  them,  and  their  re- 
currence does  not  usually  indicate  hostile  relations.  They  are  not  the 
outgrowth  of  any  revenue  system,  but  their  number  and  importance  has 
been,  aa  I  have  shown,  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  recent  protective 
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legislation.  The  process  of  evolution  is  often  a  process  of  disturbance, 
and  through  disputes  over  rates  of  wages,  usually  of  friendly  character, 
just  conclusions  are  reached. 

The  next  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention  is  that  thprehas  never  been  such  prostration  of  agricultural  in- 
terests as  was  effected  by  the  act  of  1890.  In  support  of  this  statement  no 
evidence  whatever  was  submitted.  ITo  assertion  could  be  more  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  than  this. 

In  no  class  of  people  in  the  United  States  has  the  improvement  in  con- 
dition been  so  marked  as  in  the  farmers  during  the  periods  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  relative  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests,  as  shown  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  is 
briefly  this: 

The  prices  received  for  farm  products  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1890  shows  an  average  increase  on  all  crops  of  18.67  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  increase  on  many  important  articles — corn,  for  instance,  at 
47  per  cent. — was  greatly  above  this  average, 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
the  advance  in  the  average  price  of  all  cereals,  the  computation  being 
made  according  to  their  relative  importance,  was  33.59  per  cent. 
The  price  received  for  meats  of  all  kinds  averaged  4  per  cent,  higher  in 
September,  1891,  than  in  June,  1889. 

The  most  striking  results  shown  by  the  inquiry  was  the  fact  that  while 
there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
which  enter  into  general  consumption,  there  was  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  nearly  all  agricultural  products  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great 
decline  that  took  place  in  the  price  of  sugar,  owing  to  removal  of  duties 
by  the  act  of  1890,  that  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  living  which  is  em- 
braced in  expenditures  for  food  would  have  shown  an  increase  instead  of 
diminution. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  of  the  Finance  Commit-, 
tee  there  were  several  months  in  which  the  prices  were  higher  than  for 
the  initial  period  of  the  investigation.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  increased 
average  grew  solely  out  of  the  advances  in  price  of  agricultural  products. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  list  which  follows,  of  the  articles  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  price  in  April,  1891,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  average 
for  that  month  to  a  point  considerably  above  the  general  average  : 

Milk,  fresh  ;  turkey,  dressed  ;  cheese,  mutton,  beef,  roasting  ;  oysters, 
prunes,  California  ;  peaches,  canned  ;  oleomargarine,  meal,  corn,  butter, 
best  creamery;  eggs,  apples,  dried  ;  turnips,  butter,  dairy  ;  onions,  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  tomatoes,  fresh. 

The  prices  of  the  articles  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  buy  for 
the  support  of  his  family  and  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  his  farm, 
were  reduced  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  on  an  aver- 
age 2  per  cent,  below  the  prices  current  prior  to  that  time. 

The  percentage  of  reduction  which  took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  class 
of  articles  the  farmer  has  to  purchase  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  price  prior  to  passage  of  the  act 
being  represented  by  100  : 

Group.  Retail . 

Cloths  and  cloth  ing...., 99.65 

Fuel  and  lighting 98  69 

Metals  and  implement? 97.49 

Lumber  and  building  material 98.28 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 95  96 

House-furpishing  goods 99.82 

Miscellaneous 100.52 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  to  assume  that  the 
advance  in  farm  prices  of  agricultural  products  was  due  entirely  to  the 
operations  of  the  act  of  1890.  I  am  treating  at  this  time  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  to  the  actual  facts.  I  believe  that  in  no 
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period  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  such  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  any  class  of  people  as  can  be 
shown,  using  the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  by  irrefutable 
testimony,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890. 

There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  sum  received  by  them  for  their 
crops  and  a  substantial  decline  in  prices  of  articles,  especially  manufact- 
ured products,  wir.ch  they  are  obliged  to  purchase.  The  farmer  to-day, 
with  an  equal  number  of  bushels  of  grain  or  pounds  of  meat,  can  buy 
more  and  better  clothing,  machinery,  or  supplies,  than  ever  before.  With- 
in this  period  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  their  indebtedness  have 
been  paid  off,  and  as  a  class  their  financial  condition  vastly  improved. 
By  the  operations  of  the  act  of  1890  the  farmers  were  given  larger  and 
more  profitable  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  as  an  instance  of  this 
our  imports  to  Cuba — largely  of  agricultural  products — were  increased 
during  the  ten  months  ending  June  30,  ;  89'4,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding ten  months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  $5,700,000,  or  an  increase 
of  54.86  per  cent. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  all  classes  of  people  to  believe  that  their  condition 
ought  to  be  and  might  be  improved,  but  the  assurance  displayed  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  attempts  to  convince  the  farmer,  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  recited,  that  he  is  suffering  untold  evils  as  the  result  of 
tariff  legislation,  has  no  parallel. 

The  next  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  which  I  will 
call  attention,  is  "  That  there  had  never  been«uch  a  limiting  and  narrow- 
ing of  foreign  markets"  as  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890.  This 
statement  is  equally  astounding  with  the  others  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
equally  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  consisted  of  imports  of  the  value  of  $827,391,284,  and  of  ex- 
ports of  the  value  of  $1, 030,335,626,  or  a  total  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  $1,857,726,910. 

The  following  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce  : 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  United   States. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Years.                                                                                     Annual  Per 

Total  imports  and  exports:                                                         average.  capita. 

1847  to  1861 1553,000,000  $17.08 

1876  to  1890 l,3jti,uuU,GOO  25.20 

1892 1,857,724,910  28.32 

Imports: 

1847tol861  348.000,009  9.35 

1876  to  1890 628,000,000  11.63 

18J2 827,391,284  12.61 

Exports: 

1847  to  1851 205,030,000  7.73 

1876  to  1890 730,000.000  13,57 

1892 1,030,335,626  15.71 

This  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the  annual  values  of  total  commerce 
and  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  amount  of  each  per  capita  for  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  revenue  tariff  period,  1847-1861,  and  the  fifteen  years 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  provisions  of  this  act  went  into  effect.  No  other  country 
can  show  such  a  record  of  expansion  and  development. 

I  submit  a  table  showing  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  1884  to  1892, 
inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  or  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  was  $202,944,342,  in  1892,  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports that  has  been  exceeded  in  amount  but  three  times  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

I  also  submit  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  dutiable  to  free  imports, 
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and  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  collected  on  dutiable  imports  and  on  all 
imports  for  the  years  1889  to  1892,  inclusive. 

ft  will  be  observed  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  importations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1893  was  20.65  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  since  1861,  and  a  lower 
rate  than  the  average  imposed  by  the  act  of  1846. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  free  and  dutiable  impor- 
tations under  each  of  our  tariff  laws  enacted  since  1847. 

Importations  under  the  various  tariff  laws,  from,  1847  to  1892.     Percentage  of 

free  and  dutiable. 

Period.                                                                                                 Dutiable.  Free 

Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

1847tol857 88  12 

1858  to  1861 78  22 

1879  to  1883 70  30 

1884  to  1890 66.5  33.5 

1892 44.6  55.4 

This  table  discloses  the  rapid  growth  of  the  free  list  with  advances  in 
protective  legislation.  The  tables  taken  together  furnish  convincing 
evidence  to  disprove  the  statement  so  freely  made  as  to  the  restrictive 
effects  of  such  legislation  on  foreign  commerce. 

An  analysis  of  details  of  both  imports  and  exports  will  develop  the  fact 
that  desirable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  each.  The 
exports  of  manufactured  and  other  articles,  exclusive  of  all  farm  and 
agricultural  products  and  petroleum,  amounted  in  value  In  1893  to  $237,- 
665,370.  This  value  of  exportation  of  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  $32,000,000  greater  than  the  total  average  annual  value  of 
all  exports  for  the  period  1847  to  1861. 

I  also  present  a  table,  which  I  will  have  printed,  showing  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  the  leading  products  for  each  year  from  1888  to  1892,  in- 
clusive. The  amount  of  duty  per  capita  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1892  was  $2. 62;  that  is,  less  than  half  the  relative  amount  collected  in 
1872,  the  amount  for  the  latter  year  having  been  $5.28  per  capita. 

These  statements  and  comparisons  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  every 
patriotic  American.  They  show  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  accelerated  rather  than  narrowed 
and  limited  by  the  act  of  1890,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  6th  of  June  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  duties  on 
wool  and  woolens,  in  which  the  Senator  endeavored  to  prove  that  these 
duties  have  been  injurious  alike  to  wool-growers,  woolen  manufacturers 
and  consumers. 

In  discussing  the  effect  which  the  tariff  on  wool  has  upon  the  American 
wool-grower,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said': 

The  wool-grower  in  this  country  has  not  received  one  cent  of  this  protection;  and 
I  shall  prove  by  figures  that  every  doHar  of  ic  has  pone  into  the  pockets  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  will  continue  to  go  there.  *  *  *  No  man  canshow  that  these 
enormous  tariffs  benefited  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  have  done  so,  because  the  wool  growers  received  no  part  of  the 
bounty.  *  *  *  For  twenty-three  years  the  wool-grower  of  the  United  States  had 
never  received  mere  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher  price  for  His  wool  than 
the  wool-grower  of  England. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  GEORGE]  in 
regard  to  this  latter  statement,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said  that  these 
prices  "  were  for  the  same  quality  of  wool." 

This  assertion  that  the  prices  of  wool  of  equal  quality  are  and  nave 
been  for  many  years  substantially  the  same  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  is  made  the  basis  of  most  of  the  arguments  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  wool. 

In  support  of  the  assertion,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  relies,  first,  upon 
a  comparison  of  certain  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  giving  the 
average  foreign  price  of  all  wooli  imported,  with  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  giving  1  lie  farm  prices,  of  the  wool  produced  in 
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the  United  States  }  and,  second,  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
giving  the  relative  prices  for  a  series  of  years  of  medium  Ohio  fleece  in 
the  United  States,  and  Port  Phillip  fleece  in  London. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, referred  to  by  the  Senator,  afford  no  basis  whatever  for  a  com- 
parison between  the  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  of  the  same  or 
Bimilar  grades  or  qualities,  as  they  are  the  average  of  prices  for  all  kinds, 
and  just  what  kinds  are  included  in  the  average  in  any  case  is  not  known. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  North  does  apply 
to  specific  grades  of  wool  and  to  grades  that  for  many  years  have  sold 
in  L  mdon  and  tin  United  States  at  substantially  the  same  prices.  They 
are,  however,  sold  in  their  respecuve  markets  in  vpry  different  conditions, 
and  the  net  cost  of  cleaned  wool  to  purchasers  is  widely  different.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  not  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  Mr.  North  had  pro- 
tested in  a  published  letter  against  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his 
figures. 

Mr.  North's  calculations  of  the  relative  shrinkage  of  the  two  grades  of 
•wool  establishes  the  fact  that  the  differences  in  their  actual  value  was 
about  equal  to  the  wool  duties  levied  by  our  tariff.  The  Australian 
wools  are  sold  skirted,  while  the  Ohio  wools  are  not. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  actual  cost  to  an  American  manufact- 
urer of  a  pound  of  scoured  domestic  wool  purchased  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  the  cost  to  his  English  competitor  of  a  pound  of  scoured 
wool  of  similar  quality  in  London,  I  submit  the  following  tible,  which 
shows  the  average  annual  price  for  cich  of  the  twelve  years,  1881  to  1892, 
inclusive,  of  a  scoured  pound  of  fine  Ohio  fleece  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  average  Australian  fleece  in  London. 


Difference 

of  the 
two  prices. 


Comparison  of  prices  of  Ohio  and  Austra 

P 
Price  of  fin  2  do 
Ohio  fleece,     li 
scoured. 
Year. 
1831  -   .          ttft  Q-sU 

Han  wools. 

rice  *v.  Lon- 
Q  of  Austra- 
an  average 
fleece, 
scoured. 
§0.53 
.53 
.51 
.48 

i 

.42 
.42 
.48 
.44 
.40 
.32 

1882  

90  V£ 

1883... 

.83 

1884  

80U 

1835  

71M 

1880... 

74 

1887 

-7354 

)8S8  

::;.;;:      isr 

1889... 

1899.  .  . 

73^4 

1891  

<TmA 

1892  

.62J4 

Average  difference  for  the  twelve  y^ars  ...................................  0.32 

The  prices  for  Ohio  fleece  ar*3>  furnished  by  Messrs.  Mauger  &  A  very, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  London  prices  are  furnished  by  Helmutn, 
Schwartz  3  &  Co.,  the  well-known  London  wool-brokers. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  these  figures  which  are  furnished  by  those  highest  in 
authority  in  their  respective  countries,  that  the  American  farmer  or  wool- 
grower  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  he  obtains 
on  an  average  33  cents  more  per  poun  1  for  his  wool,  not  including  dirt 
and  other  impurities,  than  his  Australian  competitor.  The  price  of  the 
pound  of  clean  wool  iaof  course  the  only  test  of  actual  relative  value  to 
the  manufacturer,  as  this  fixes  the  cost  of  his  material. 

I  also  submit  a  tible  of  prices  f(  r  the  years  1881  to  1891  ,  inclusive,  taken 
from  a  similar  statement  published  by  Justice  Bateman  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  table  the  comparison  is  made  between  Ohio  medium  fleece 
and  New  Zealand  crossbred,  and  tfce  quotations  for  each  grade  are  the 
average  price  for  each  year  : 
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Comparison  of  prices  of  American  and  Australian  scoured  wools. 
[.Tustica,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  bulletin,  May  2,  1892.J 

Australian 

American  scoured  New 

scoured  Ohio  Zealand 

Year,                                                                    medium.  crossbred. 

1881 $0.81V3  $0.34 

1882 76M  .31 

1883 ...           .7H§  .26 

1884 66^  .27 

1885 55  .29 

188« 60  .31 

1887 63^  .33% 

1383 58H  .31 

1889 .63^  .33 

1890 .6Ui  .33% 

1891 61j|  .34 

Average  difference  for  the  eleven  years , 30.34 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  make  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
wools  included  in  this  latter  table : 

Both  of  the  above  grades  are  three-eighths  or  one-half  blood  merino.  They  each 
shrink  aoout  49  per  cent,  in  the  scouring.  There  are  perhaps  no  other  wools  in  the 
worlri  so  nearly  alike  and  so  suitable  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  European  and 
American  prices  as  Ohio  medium  and  tne  grade  of  Australasian  medium  known  as 
New  Zealand  crossbred,  as  they  are  both  spun  to  the  same  numbers  or  counts. 

The  English  figures  given  in  this  table  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Winde- 
ler  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  American  figures  by  Messrs.  Mauger  & 
Avery. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  difference  between  American  and 
English  wools  in  this  case  is  34  cents  a  pound.  Upon  the  basis  of  these 
comparisons  it  must  be  evident : 

That  the  successful  prosecution  of  wool-growing  as  an  American  in- 
dustry depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  wool  tariff.  I  know  of  no 
single  instance  in  which  protective  duties  have  been  more  effectual  or 
where  the  direct  and  positive  benefits  are  so  apparent  as  in  the  duty  upon 
wool. 

1  he  results  of  this  examination  also  establish  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing existing  specific  rates  upon  woolen  goods,  if  the  duty  is  to  be  main- 
tained on  wool  and  the  business  of  manufacturing  woolens  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  Senator's  claftn  that  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  to  show  how  far  wide 
of  the  mark  this  statement  is  when  applied  to  operatives  in  woolen  mills, 
I  will  print  in  the  RECORD  a  table  of  the  relative  wages  paid. 

This  table  furnishes  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  statement  of 
relative  wages  in  worsted  mills  that  I  know  of.  The  rates  were  collected 
by  an  expert  from  the  books  of  manufacturers  and  show  that  American 
wages  are  on  an  average  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher  than  those  in 
competing  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  troubled  with  conflicting  emotions  when 
considering  the  case  of  the  woolen  manufacturers.  After  claiming  that 
the  wool  duties  did  not  benefit  the  farmer,  he  said  : 

Every  dollar  of  it— that  i*,  the  duty  on  wool— has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  will  continue  to  go  there.  *  *  *  It  is  nothing  but  a  bounty 
that  goes  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  this  connection  he  stated  that  the  profits  of  a  single  establishment, 
the  Arlington  Mills,  had  been  50  per  cent,  in  a  single  year  ;  and  yet  in 
another  portion  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

The  general  wool-mam7.facturing  industry  of  the  country  has  gone  down.  The 
men  who  are  the  legitimate  wool  manufacturers  have  lost  money. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
honorable  Senator  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  woolen  manufacturers,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  statements  that  are  constantly  reiterated  that  pro- 
tective tariff  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  that  manu- 
facturers are  reaping  enormous  rewards  in  all  protected  industries.  The 
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Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  ALLISON)  will  answer  in  respect  to  the  profits  of 
the  Arlington  Mills,  and  I  will  invite  your  consideration  to  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts  for  1890,  which  contains 
an  elaborate  examination  into  the  net  profits  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  that  State.  As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive  examination,  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  net  profits  in  establishments  producing  woolen 
goods  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year  for  which  the  statistics  were  obtained 
were  5.21  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  equivalent  to  5.47  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested.  Similar  investigations  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
worsted  goods  showed  that  the  net  profits  in  thig  industry  amounted  to 
2.34  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price,  equivalent  tf  2.21  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut  contains 
similar  statistics  in  regard  to  tha  profit  of  woolen  manufacturers  in  that 
State.  This  report  shows  that  the  net  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in 
1890  were  7.57  per  cent,  and  on  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  7.19  per 
cent.  In  18^9  the  profits  on  capital  were  4.27  per  cent.,  and  on  the  value 
of  goods  8.43  per  cent.  In  1888,  on  capital,  4.78  per  cent. ;  on  goods  manu- 
factured, 4.83  per  cent.  In  1887,  a  loss  of  seventeen-hundredths  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  capital,  with  a  profit  of  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  goods  manufactured. 

These  statistics  prove  that  the  average  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods  for  the  years  covered  by  the  inquiry  is  not  greater  than  the 
average  rate  of  interest,  and  effectually  dispose  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  irom  Missouri  in  regard  to  exorbitant  profits  of  weol  manufac- 
turers. The  reports  alluded  to  contain  similar  statistics  showing  that  the 
profits  on  other  manufactures  approximate  those  in  woolen  manufactures. 

It  would  be  perilous  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  place  the  various 
parts  of  his  wool  tariff  argument  in  proximity. 

If,  as  he  asserts,  with  so  much  assurance  in  each  case,  (1)  the  cost  of 
wool  to  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  is  no  greater  than  to  his 
foreign  competitor;  and  (&)  if  labor  is  even  cheaper  herethan  abroad;  and 
(3)  if  the  legitimate  woolen  manufacturers  lose  money;  and  (4)  if  the  tariff 
on  woolens  is  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  it  must  be  evident,  with  annual 
importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  valued  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  paying  these  high  duties,  that  the  geneious  foreign 
manufacturer  pays  from  his  own  p  cket  the  full  amount  of  the  high  duty 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  his  products  to  the  American  people.  The  un- 
eoundness  of  eaoh  of  the  Senator's  premises,  however,  saves  nim  from  an 
embarrassing  choice  of  absurd  conclusions. 

The  framers  of  the  act  of  1890  were  confident  that  the  adoption  of  its 
provisions  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  and  the  enlargement 
and  development  of  old  industries.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
elections  of  1890  greatly  hindered  the  march  of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  result  attained  has  been  satisfactory.  Many  new  industries  have 
been  established  which  had  no  existence  in  1890.  Of  these  the  most  nota- 
ble is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate. 

No  portion  of  the  act  of  1890  received  such  severe  criticism  when  the 
measure  was  under  discussion  in  Congress  as  the  provision  which  levied 
2.2  cents  a  pound  duty  upon  importations  of  tin  and  terne  plate;  and  the 
debate  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  this  feature  of  the  act  continues  with 
unabated  vigor.  The  men  who  were  active  in  presenting  the  case  in  be- 
half of  the  tin-plate  industry  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  who 
have  beeu  the  pioneers  in  its  establishment,  have  been  subjected  to  un- 
deserved vilification  and  abuse.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  lines  of  a 
tariff  reformer,  to  suggest  the  inaugurgtion  of  a  new  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  achieve  even  partial  success  in 
such  an  enterprise  is  a  crime  for  which  no  punishment  is  too  severe. 

None  of  the  pioneers  I  have  alluded  to  were  rich  men,  but  they  were 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  certainly  deserve  credit  from  the  American 
people  for  their  energy  and  persistence. 
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While  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  principal  objection  urged 
against  the  imposition  of. the  duty  was  that  the  industry  could  never  be 
established  here;  it  was  said  that  the  people  of  Wales  had  attained  such  a 
degree  of  skill  and  experience  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  competing 
with  them  in  a  production  of  which  they  were  the  complete  masters.  It 
was  further  urged  that  even  if  the  necessary  skill  could  be  secured,  that 
the  processes  by  which  tin  plates  were  made  were  so  unhealthy  and  de- 
grading that  American  wprkingmen  never  would  engage  in  them. 

These  cries  of  the  opposition  have  been  abandoned,  and  from  time  to 
time  new  objections,  each  one  more  trivial  and  absurd  than  its  predecessor, 
have  been  discovered  by  the  political  or  business  opponents  of  the  tin- 
plate  duties.  Notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  and  plain  downright 
lying  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  men  who  are  putting  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  success  in  the  establishment  of  this  great  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  work  of  building  it  up  has  gone  steadily  forward.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  tin  and  terne  plate  manufactured  in  each  of  the 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1892,  was  as 
follows  : 

Quarter  ending—  Pounds. 

September  30,  1891 826,922 

December  31, 1891 1,409,821 

March  31,  1892 3,004,087 

June  30, 1892 8,225,091 

Of  the  8,225,601  pounds  produced  in  the  last  quarter,  over  5,000,000 
pounds  were  made  from  black  plates  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
competent  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  who  has  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  in  regard  to  tin  plates  in  charge,  estimates  in  a  letter 
which  I  submit  and  will  have  printed  in  the  RECORD,  that  the  production 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  100,000,000  pounds,  and  that  by 
the  close  of  the  year  the  production  will  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  200,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  special  agent  has  also  prepared  for  me  a  list  of  the  twenty -six  firms 
and  corporations  who  have  produced  tin  or  terne  plates  in  the  last  quar- 
ter, with  the  amount  produced  by  each.  Seven  of  these  names  appear  in 
the  list  of  producers  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Ayer  reports  that  some 
eight  or  ten  additional  firms  expect  to  begin  the  manufacture  within  the 
present  quarter.  Many  of  the  names  included  in  the  list  represent  the 
strongest  firms  in  the  country,  several  of  whom  were  among  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  buc  that  the  elections  of  1890  and  the  possibility 
of  Democratic  success  in  1892  have  much  to  do  with  retarding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  That  this  is  perfectly  Well 
understood  in  Wales  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Indus- 
trial World,  published  in  Swansea,  Wales,  the  official  organ  of  the  Welsh 
tin  plate  workers.  The  extract  is  taken  from  the  issue  of  June  10,  1892  : 

Do  not  not  be  deceived.  The  victory  of  the  Republicans  at  the  polls  means  the 
retention  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  means  the  rapidly  accruing  loss  of  the  80  per 
cent,  of  the  export  American  trade.  Had  there  been  no  Democratic  victory  in  1890 
tbe  spread  of  the  tin  plate  manufacture  in  the  Uuited  States  would  have  been  both 
rapid  and  bona  fide.  The  victory  was  a  stupendous  shock  to  the  Republicans,  and 
it  almost  paralyzed  the  would-be  tm-plate  manufacturers  of  America.  Neverthe- 
less they  pulled  themselves  together,  and  at  once  saw  that  they  must  make  as  brave 
a  showing  as  possible  in  time  for  the  double  election  of  November  ia  1892,  viz.,  a  new 
Congress  and  a  President.  *  *  *  They  have  put  up,  or  have  appeared  to  put  up, 
a  good  many  works.  * 

Now,  1  contend  that  if  the  masters  and  men  had  at  once  seen  the  need  of  a  des- 
perate fight  to  upset  the  American  programme ;"  had  met  together  and  sunk  their 
fierce  antipathies  and  jealousies  and  had  boldly  agreed  to  divide  the  hardship  of  the 
struggle  for  a  few  months,  a  different  state  of  things  would  have  been  in  existence 
now,  and  fewer  American  tin-plate  establishments  would  have  seen  the  light. 
*  Plates  ought  to  be  cheaper  as  November  approach^  s  and  the  battle  begins. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  something  to  reduce  the  price  of  plates.  Put  them  down 
to  11s.  per  box  of  1C,  14  by  20,  full  weight  basis.  Let  the  workmen  take  half  pay  for 
a  few  months,  and  turn  out  more.  Then  let  the  masters  forego  profits  for  the 
same  tiae.  The  merchants  will  help  to  save  fche  trade  and  their  tkins— depend  upon 
that. 


This  discloses  the  state  of  feeling  in  Wales.  On  this  side  the  water, 
unfortunately,  the  allies  of  the  Welsh  manufacturers  are  humorous  and 
boisterous.  It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  American  enterprise  if  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  this  great  manufacture  in  our  midst,  which  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  success,  is  allowed  to  fail. 

All  patriotic  Americans  should  agree  as  to  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  the  addition  of  this  manufacture  to  the  catalogue  of  national 
industries. 

While  the  Senate  tariff  bill  of  1888  was  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  much  testimony  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing tin  plate  in  Wales  and  in  the  United  States.  These  statements 
showed  that  the  duty  then  asked  for  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
thoroughly  protect  the  American  producer.  For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  changes,  if  any,  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction, I  have  requested  a  gentleman,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  furnish  me  a  statement  of  the 
relative  cost  of  producing  tin  plates  at  the  present  time.  This  statement, 
which  I  submit,  and  will  have  printed  in  the  RECORD  shows  the  details  of 
cost  in  the  two  countries.  These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  making  1C 
coke  plate  to-day  in  the  United  States  is  $5.32  per  box,  and  in  Wales 
$3.20  per  box. 

A  close  analysis  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  difference  in  cost  is 
really  a  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  two  countries.  To  substantiate 
this  moref  ulJy ,  I  submit  and  will  have  printed  in  the  RECORD  a  table  showing 
the  wages  actually  paid  per  box  in  tin  and  black  plate  mills  in  Wales  and 
in  the  United  States.  This  table  shows  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  production  of  tin  plates  from  the  bars  to  the  finished  sheet. 
They  are  the  wages  established  by  the  Tin  Plate  Workers'  Union  in  Wales 
and  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  their  accuracy. 

Statements  of  the  relative  cost  of  production  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks  in  the  American  Manufacturer,  which  show 
the  foreign  cost  at  $3.97  and  the  American  cost  at  $4.90.  Mr.  Weeks' 
figures  do  not  allow  for  wastage,  and  are  made  up  for  Pittsburg,  and  show 
a  lower  cost  of  bars  than  those  submitted  by  me,  which  take  as  a  basis  the 
cost  to  Eastern  manufacturers.  The  estimated  difference  in  cost  in  the 
two  countries  is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  establishes  the 
fact  that  existing  duties  are  not  excessive. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  the  Welsh  manufacturers  control  the 
price  of  tin  plates  and  how  they  have  b<?en  accustomed  t  j  manipulate  the 
market  for  their  own  benefit,  usually  at  the  expense  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  which  shows  the  relative 
price  of  1C  Coke  plates  and  of  Bessemer  tin-plate  bars  and  tin  at  London 
and  Liverpool  at  the  dates  named  : 


First  week  in— 


Sept.,  1890.  May,  1891.  July,  1892. 

1C  coke  tin  plate,  per  box $3.41                     $4.06  $3.03 

Bessemer  tin  plate  bars,  per  ton 26. 7o                      24.94  23.01 

Tin.perton 457.45                     444.67  48985 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  while  the  price  of  1C  coke  tin  advanced 
between  September,  1890,  and  May,  1891,  65  tons  a  box,  the  price  of  Ber- 
semer  bars  declined  $1.82  per  ton,  and  the  price  of  pig  tin  declined  $12.78 
per  ton. 

With  the  decline  which  took  place  in  bars  alone  between  September 
and  May,  other  things  being  equal,  the  price  of  tin  plate  should  have  de- 
clined 11  cents  per  box.  Instead  ot'  this,  there  was  an  advance  of  65  cents 
per  box,  made  possible  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  America,  the  Ameri- 
can tin  plate  duties  going  into  effect  July  1,  1891;  and  the  profits  of  the 
Welsh  manufacturers  were  increased  78  cents  per  box  in  1891,  as  com- 
pared with  1890. 

The  price  of  coal  also  declined  in  this  period  36  cents  per  ton.  Wages 
and  other  costs  undoubtedly  remained  substantially  unchanged,  as  the 
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wages  'paid,  union  prices,  in  tin  plate  works  in  Wales  have  not  changed 
for  fifteen  years. 

An  equally  striking  exhibition  is  made  in  the  comparison  between  May, 
1891,  and  July,  1892.  In  this  period  the  price  of  bars  further  declined 
$1.90  per  ton,  and  the  reduction  in  a  box  of  tin  plates  based  upon  this 
decline  should  have  been  12  cents  a  box,  other  things  remaining  equal. 
Instead  of  this,  the  actual  decline  was  $1.03  per  box,  or  a  reduction  in 
this  case  of  the  profits  of  the  Welsh  manufacturer  of  91  cents  per  box. 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  the  Welsh  pricesare  put  upand 
down  in  response  to  existing  exigencies  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
prophecies  of  their  allies  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  regard  to  high  prices 
were  to  be  verified,  prices  were  put  up  90  cents  per  box  in  the  face  of  a 
sharp  decline  in  materials ;  but  when  American  manufacturers  are  to 
be  discouraged  and,  if  possible,  driven  out  of  the  market,  on  the  eve  of 
an  election,  the  prico  is  put  down  $1.03  per  box. 

In  the  absence  of  an  American  industry,  American  consumers  are  thus 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
with  the  advance  in  duties  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
Welsh  market  of  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  on  light-weight  plates,  the 
present  price  of  these  plates  bMng,  as  I  have  already  shown,  more  than  a 
dollar  a  box  less  than  the  price  in  1891,  and  3s.  Qd.  lower  than  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  twelve  years  from  1878  to  18-9,  inclusive. 

From  this  showing  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  saving  in  cost  to 
the  American  consumer  would  be  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  tin  plate 
duties,  as  it  would  probably  result  in  a  restoration  of  price  by  the  Welsh 
manufacturer. 

When  the  act  of  1890  was  before  the  Senate,  I  expressed  great  con- 
fidence that  within  three  years,  if  the  tin-plate  duties  were  imposed,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  tin  plate  consumed  in  the  United  States 
would  be  of  American  production.  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  change 
the  views  then  expressed.  Everything  that  has  transpired  since  confirms 
their  correctness.  The  tin-plate  industry  of  the  United  States  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  one  thing  is  necessary  for  its  triumphant  success 
and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  the  protective  duties. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  as  follows,  amounts  stated  in  gross  tons  : 

Tons.  I  Tons. 

1889 331,673  |  1891 .  442.306 

im , 296, 2 1 8  |  1 892 203, 94 1 

The  exports  of  the  last  twelve  months  being  238,365  tons  less  than  for 
the  previous  year  ;  92,277  tons  less  than  in  1890,  and  127,732  tons  less  than 
in  Ib89. 

Of  this  amount,  however,  it  should  be  understood  that  probably  about 
150,000,000  pounds,  or  about  67,000  tons,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cans  for  export.  On  these  exportations  a  drawback  is  paid  to  the  ex- 
porter practically  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duties.  As  long  as  any- 
thing like  the  present  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Wales  the  American  producers  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete for  this  trade  ;  so  that  the  portion  of  the  market  which  the  American 
producer  can  have  any  expectations  of  securing  will  be  represented  this 
year  by  an  importation  of  1^6,000  tons.  Unless  we  should  have  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  elections  next  No- 
vember, it  is  entirely  safe  to  predict  that  within  two  years  from  this  time 
very  much  the  larger  part  of  this  amount  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  American  labor. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  his  speech  of  June  28,  called  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  the  Tin  Plate  Consumers'  Association,  that  the  pres- 
ent output  amounted  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  we  assume  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  for  last  year  to  be  600,000,000  pounds,  or  less  the  amount  exported, 
460,000,000  pounds.  w&  should  have  a  domestic  production,  based  upon 
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the  returns  of  the  Jaet  quarter,  equal  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption.  Considering  the  difficulties  which  the  tin  plate  manufact- 
urers have  had  to  overcome,  many  of  them  difficulties  which  are  inherent 
to  the  introduction  of  any  new  industry,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
discouraging  effect  of  the  political  influences  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  progress  made  is  very  satisfactory,  and  will  corn-* 
pare  very  favorably  with  the  progress  made  at  the  inception  of  the  steel 
rail  manufacture  or  in  the  inauguration  of  any  of  the  other  great  branches 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Another  point  which  was  made  by  tho  Senator  from  Missouri  finds  a 
place  in  the  speech  of  every  opponent  of  tin  plate  duties.  Ic  is  the  claim, 
which  has  often  been  controverted,  that  the  movement  to  put  an  addi- 
tional duty  upon  tin  plate  originated  with  the  galvanized  sheet  iron 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  whose  sole  object  was  to  advance  the  price 
of  their  own  product  and  prevent  the  competition  that  might  arise  from 
the  use  of  tin  plate  for  roofing  purposes.  It  is  further  claimed  in  this 
connection  that  these  gentlemen  had  no  idea  of  establishing  the  tin  plate 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  serious  attempt  in  that 
direction  is  now  being  made. 

In  proof  of  their  alleged  purpose,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  claims  that 
an  advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  imposition  of  the  additional  tin  plate  duties  of  1.2 
cents  per  pound.  The  following  list  of  prices  of  galvanized  sheet  iron, 
No.  24  gauge,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1888  to  1892,  inclusive,  has  been 
furnished  me  by  the  McDaniel  &  Harvey  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  in  the  country, 

Average  price  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  No.  24  gauge. 
[The  same  proportion  holds  good  for  all  other  gauges.] 


Year. 

List  price  per 
pound. 

Discount. 

Net  price  per 
pound. 

1883 

Cts. 
13 

65  and  5  per  cent 

Cts. 
4  32J4 

1889  . 

13 

67^  and  2  per  cent  

4  12     i 

1890 

13 

67^6  per  cent              .  .  . 

4  2% 

1891 

13 

67}4  and  5  per  cent  

4.01*4 

1892  (up  to  July) 

14 

70  auc.  10  per  cent.  .  .    . 

3  78 

This  statement  shows  that  while  the  list  price  was  advanced  1  cent  per 
pound,  as  claimed,  thatthe  discounts  from  this  list  were  simultaneously 
increased  from  67£  and  5$  to  70  and  10$,  resulting  in  a  net  reduction  in- 
stead of  an  increase  in  price,  The  table  submitted  shows  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  price  from  1888  up  to  the  present  time.  I  will  print  in  the  Record 
the  letter  of  the  company  referred  to  transmitting  the  table.  It  disproves 
in  every  respect  the  other  allegations  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

There  is  another  allegation  made  by  the  "critics  of  the  tin-plate  duty 
which  perhaps  should  be  noticed.  It  is  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tin 
plate  produced  here  is  manufactured  from  imported  black  plates.  For- 
unately,  however,  the  statistics  of  production  for  the  quarter  just  closed 
state  the  proportions  made  from  foreign  and  domestic  plate,  and  estab- 
lishes the  inaccuracy  of  the  claim.  This  allegation  was  based  upon  certain 
comparative  statistics  of  the  importation  of  rolled  sheets.  This  compari- 
son does  not  take  into  account,  however,  the  amount  of  sheets  thinner; 
than  No.  25,  wire  gauge,  that  were  imported  prior  to  October,  1890,  as' 
taggers'  iron.  Most  of  the  thin  black  sheets  imported  under  the  old  tariff 
law  were  imported  as  taggers'  iron,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
character,  on  account  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty  on  this  description.  Im- 
portations under  this  classification  were  more  thin  J2  000,000  pounds  in 
1889. 
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Under  the  tariff  act  of  1883  the  cotton  ties  used  in  the  United  States 
were  imported.  Since  the  enactment  of  existing  law  the  American  man- 
ufacturer of  cotton  ties  has  supplied  the  entire  demand,  and  they  are  sold 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  imposition  of  adequate  protective 
duties  upon  lace  window  curtains,  silk  and  mohair  plushes,  pearl  buttons, 
and  many  other  articles  has  transferred  important  industries  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  producing  a  large  variety  of  the  finer  and  more  expensive 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron,  all  of  which  were  imported  prior 
to  1890.  Manufacturers  are  enlarging  their  capacity  for  production,  and 
in  every  branch  of  industry  the  greatest  activity  prevails.  Some  manu- 
factures, notably  that  of  woolen  goods,  were  dull  and  lifeless  for  a  con- 
siderable period  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  act,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  competition  with  the  enormous  amounts  of  foreign  goods  that 
had  been  imported  in  anticipation  of  an  advance  of  duties  aDd  prices. 
These  stocks  have  been  largely  disposed  of. 

The  condition  of  the  woolen  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Boston  Herald,  the  leading  tariff  reform  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try, under  date  of  July  15, 1892  ; 

Where  is  the  idle  woolen  mill  to-day  ?  Indeed  there  is  none,  or  the  number  is  so 
few  that  they  are  not  worth  counting.  Not  only  is  the  great  majority  of  the  woolen 
mills  employed,  but  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  contemplating  enlargements 
and  improvements,  or  such  enlargements  and  improvements  are  already  begun. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  simply  the  greatest  consumption  of  wool  that 
the  country  has  known  for  years. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  work  of  expansion  is  going  on,  but 
prices  are  very  low  and  profits  small. 

A  comparison  of  the  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  imported  in  1892 
with  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  in  1889  will  furnish  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  market  of  the  American  producer  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  direct  operations  of  the  act  of  1890. 

The  importations  of  these  articles  in  1889  amounted  in  value  to  $389,- 
000,000,  and  in  1892  to  $363,500,000,  or  a  decline  in  three  years  of  $25,350,- 
000.  If  the  value  of  the  imported  articles  of  this  class  had  increased  at 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all  importations,  the  im- 
portations in  1892  would  have  been  $50,000,000  greater  than  in  1889,  in- 
stead of  $25,500,000  less.  It  would  appear  from  this  comparison  that 
articles  of  the  foreign  value  of  at  least  $75,000,000  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1892,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
adoption  of  the  act  of  1890,  would  have  been  imported.  If  we  add  a 
portion  of  average  rate  of  duty  to  this  sum  we  should  have  a  value  of 
domestic  production  redeemed  from  foreign  competitors  of  at  least  $100,- 
000,000.  This  production  would  furnish  employment  to  200,000  people 
and  support  nearly  a  million.  All  of  this  is  of  course  an  addition  to  the 
natural  growth  of  our  industries. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  statement  made  in  either  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speeches  is  the  following: 

rlne  wool  manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trust. 

This  allegation,  that  there  is  a  trust  which  controls  the  manufacture  of 
woolens,  is  repeated  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  argument. 

Ifc  is  the  climax  of  absurdity  to  say  that  the  business  of  woolen  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  is  or  ever  has  been  controlled  to  any  extent 
by  a  trust.  No  such  trust  or  even  a  combination  of  any  kind  has  ever 
existed.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  any  combination  that 
would  or  could  control  prices  or  production  of  woolen  goods,  as  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  is  so  great,  and  the  styles  manufactured  of  such  in- 
finite variety. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Senator  from  Missouri  could  have  been 
misled  into  making  this  statement.  I  have  never  seen  the  allegation  any- 


where  else  ;  and  yet  his  objections  to  the  wool  and  woolen  duties  rest 
largely  upon  the  positive  statement  of  the  existence  of  such  a  trust. 

But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not  stop  with  the  wool  manufact- 
urers' trust,  He  presented  to  the  Senate  and  had  printed  in  the  RECORD 
on  the  28th  of  June  an  additional  list  of  so-called  tariff  trusts,  one  hun- 
dred in  number.  These  trusts,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  claimed,  were 
the  necessary  results  of  our  recent  tariff  legislation,  and  he  insists  that  by 
their  operation  competition  had  been  stifled  and  prices  advanced.  The 
Senator  was  gracious  enough  to  admit  that,  "If  there  were  no  trusts,  and 
factories  were  increased  in  any  department  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  competition  between  manufacturers  would  bring  down  the 
prices;"  but  he  assumes  "that  this  legitimate  result  is  never  allowed  to 
obtain,  because  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  secure  the  tariff  duty,  they 
get  together  to  destroy  the  competition  and  form  combinations." 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in  regard  to  these  alleged 
trusts,  whose  imaginary  history  covers  more  than  twenty  pages  of  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  at  least  one  well-known 
manufacturer  connected  with  each  of  the  principal  industries  that  were 
included  in  the  list.  I  submit  and  will  have  printed  in  the  RECORD  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  replies  received.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  replies  in  regard  to  industries  of  no  special  commercial  impor- 
tance, or  where  the  nature  of  the  manufacture  was  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  combination  to  control  prices  and  production. 

These  classes,  twelve  in  number,  include  brooms,  burial  caskets, 
skewers,  snaths,  vapor  stoves,  umbrellas,  borax,  pitch,  sponges,  teazles, 
and  trunks.  There  is  another  class  of  which  no  replies  were  requested, 
but  where  the  existence  of  combinations  that  control  production  and 
prices  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  well  known;  and  still  another,  to 
whom  the  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent,  but  who  failed  to  respond.  Both 
these  latter  classes,  eight  in  number,  include  celluloid,  matches,  oatmeal, 
rubber  gossamers,  smelters,  sugar,  stove  boards,  and  spool  bobbin  and 
shuttle.  As  there  is  no  duty  on  anthracite  coal  I  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  so-called  anthracite  coal  trust. 

The  representatives  of  seventy-nine  industries  replied  to  my  letter  of 
inquiry.  Of  these  the  representatives  of  seventy -two  deny  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  the  existence  of  any  trust  in  the  industries  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Most  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of 
the  letters,  denying  in  detail  all  the  statements  published  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Seven  of  the  parties  denied  the  existence  of  a  trust,  but 
admitted  in  a  qualified  way  the  existence  of  combinations  which  were 
intended  to  be  more  or  less  effective  in  controlling  prices. 

It  appears  from  the  answers  received  that  in  none  of  the  industries  re- 
ported upon  is  there  a  trust  in  existence,  or  even  a  combination  created 
with  a  view  to  control  prices  and  production,  whose  creation  was  the 
result  of  the  tariff  or  of  protective  duties,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  small  number  of  existing  combinations  has  had  the  effect  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  articles  manufactured  to  consumers. 

The  complete  and  crushing  character  of  the  denials  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  careful  examination  of  the  letters  themselves.  I  would  be 
glad,  if  time  permitted,  to  read  them  all  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  ask  to  have  a  few  read  by  the  Secretary  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  whole. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  the 
extended  examination  of  Mr.  WARNER'S  list  of  so-called  trusts.  The  state- 
ment as  a  whole  bore  upon  its  face  convincing  evidence  of  its  unreliable 
character.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  miserable  libels  on  the  men  who 
control  and  conduct  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  country.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  time  spent  in  exposing  its  true  character  has 
been  wasted,  as  I  can  not  believe  that  the  intelligent  people  of  any  com- 
munity would  give  credence  to  such  preposterous  statements. 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  from  the  declarations  of  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  that  this  paper  is  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  approaching  campaign,  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  been  induced  to  place  the  facts  upon  the  public  records ,  where  they 
can  be  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

I  have  attempted  to  answer  all  objections  to  the  act  of  1890  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the  work  of  the 
friends  of  protection  in  this  direction  is  ended,  as  the  crop  of  such  mis- 
representations is  perennial. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  or  resources  of  the  persons  employed 
in  manufacturing  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  pro- 
tective system. 

There  has  been  heretofore,  however,  no  halting  or  turning  aside  in  the 
triumphal  march  of  the  American  people  to  industrial  success  and  inde 
pendence  by  reason  of  the  fabrications,  prophecies,  or  hysterical  cries  of 
professional  reformers;  and  as  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  brave  and 
vigorous  men,  the  best  fruits  of  American  civilization,  who  are  now  lead- 
ing the  way  to  greater  achievements,  I  do  not  believe  that  their  progress 
in  the  future  will  be  retarded  by  those  who  stand  by  the  wayside  and 
make  faces  at  the  moving  column. 

There  is  no  permanent  place  in  American  politics  for  a  party  that  bases 
its  claims  for  popular  support  on  the  failures  and  disappointment  of  the 
people. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  1890,  as  repeatedly  stated  by  its  advocates  on 
this  floor,  was  to  provide  for  the  better  security  and  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  American  industries  and  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  wages 
then  existing  in  the  United  States.  The  claims  and  expectations  of  the 
framers  of  the  measure  have  been  more  than  realized.  Through  its  vari- 
ous provisions  it  has  enlarged  the  market,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
American  producers.  It  has  secured  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
and  given  vitality  and  expansion  to  old  ones. 

It  has  quickened  the  pulsation  of  trade,  given  a  new  impetus  to  agri- 
culture as  well  as  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  By  its  revival  of  ac- 
tivities in  every  direction  it  has  given  profitable  employment  and  certainty 
of  earnings  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  has  directed  American  enter- 
prise into  new  channels  and  given  wider  scope  to  the  genius  of  American 
inventors.  It  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  production  in  the  United 
States  of  all  the  finer  and  more  difficult  manufactures  in  every  branch, 
industries  which  will  demand  from  our  artisans  and  skilled  workmen 
greater  artistic  taste  and  a  higher  mental  development. 

The  beneficial  effect  which  the  entrance  upon  these  new  and  broader 
industrial  fields  will  have  in  quickening  the  national  life  and  broadening 
the  national  experience  can  not  be  measured  by  the  sum  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  industries  will  add  to  the  national  income. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  Democratic  party  to  repeal  this  act  im- 
mediately upon  their  return  to  power  is  certain  to  provoke  a  lively  op- 
position to  their  political  restoration. 

We  can  await  the  result  of  this  contest  with  calm  confidence.  The 
plain  people  of  the  United  States  have  too  much  good  sense  and  discern- 
ment to  mistake  pretentious  platitudes  for  philosophy.  They  are  not 
likely  to  exchange  the  certainty  of  satisfactory  earnings  and  savings,  of 
constant  employment  and  comfortable  homes,  for  Democratic  promises  of 
a  millennium  that  is  to  follow  revolution.  These  promises  are  but  the 
shadows  of  the  unknown  for  which  an  intelligent  people  will  not  sur- 
render the  substance  of  a  present  and  abundant  prosperity. 

APPENDIX. 

SILK    SLEEVE    LININGS. 

ROYAL  WEAVING  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R,  /.,  July  12,  1892. 
DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  July  8  duly  received. 

You  request  me  to  prepare  you  a  list  .showing  price  on  silk  stripe  linings  before 
the  McKinley  bill  passed  and  afterwards.  I  will  do  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  a 


„  —  _ rards.    I  will  do  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  am  well 

posted  on  the  matter. 
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First,  I  hand  you  a  book,  showing  five  different  qualities  of  silk  stripe  linings 
which  we  are  making.  I  hive  numbered  them  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Numbers  2,  4,  and  5 
are  the  principal  selling  grades  and  the  first  ones  I  made  when  I  started  this  indus- 
try. In  February,  1889,  we  run  all  our  looms  on  quality  No.  2.  The  net  price  on 
that  grade  was  56  cents  per  yard,  net  ten  days.  In  September,  1889,  we  took  up 
quality  No.  4.  The  net  price  was  62^6  cents,  net  ten  days,  In  November  the  same 
year  we  sold  quality  No.  5  for  73  cents,  net  ten  days.  These  prices  were  wholesale 
prices  in  lots  from  10  to  300  pieces. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  sheet  showing  the  falling  off  in  prices  since  February,  1, 1889, 
up  10  July  1, 1892. 

Every  American  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  McKinley  bill  on  the  class  of 
goods  we  are  making.  Grade  No.  5  used  to  be  retailed  to  the  tailors  at  95  cents  or 
$1 ;  now  it  is  retailed  at  from  75  to  80  cents.  Yours  respectfully, 

HON.N.W.ALDR.CH,  JOS.  OTT,  ^nf. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Comparative  wages  in  an  English  and  American  mill  on  yarn  No.  33  twist  and  36 

filling. 


Occupation. 

English. 

American 
money. 

American. 

Per  week, 
s.    d. 

49        A 

sin  91 

Per  week. 

9S4.S  fin 

1  clerk  

25    0 

6  05 

20  00 

1  roller  ooverer 

35    0 

8  48 

12  00 

1  engineer  

38    0 

9  21 

30  00 

20    6 

4  98 

12  00 

1  oiler  

21    0 

5  10 

9  00 

1  watchman  ...         ... 

20    0 

4  86 

10  00 

1  head  carder 

40    6 

9  81 

on  nn 

1  under  carder,  secondhand  

22    6 

5  47 

12  00 

1  frame  jobber 

21    3 

5  16 

10  00 

3  cotton-room  men  

*18    0 

4  37 

7  50 

2  cotton  feeder0 

*10    9 

2  61 

(t) 

2  cotton  women  

*16    0 

3  87 

(t) 

2  cotton  men 

*20    0 

4  86 

6  50  to  10  00 

1  lapper  tender.                   

20    0 

4.86 

7  50 

1  lapper  tender,  head  man 

22    6 

5  47 

10  00 

3  front  cylinder  jobbers                

*21    0 

5.10 

9  00 

3  back  cylinder  jobbers 

*20    0 

4  86 

8  00 

3  lap  carriers  .           .  ,          .        

*18    0 

4.37 

6  00 

4  card-box  tenders                                            

*7    6 

1  82 

4  50 

*17  10 

4.33 

6.00 

9  slubbers                                 .  .                      

*17  10 

4.33 

8.00  to  10  00 

*17    8V£ 

4  30 

8  50 

19  rovers                                           ...          

*l5    9 

3.65 

8  00 

9  back  tenders         <.                                 .... 

*8    6 

2  06 

6  00 

1  elevator  man  

20    0 

4.86 

6  00 

Roving  carrier                                            

20    0 

4.86 

6  00 

*  Each.  t  None. 

These  are  actual  prices  paid.  Wh^nitsays  $8  to  $10  it  means  the  lowest  and 
highest.  The  wages  in  other  parts  of  the  mill  are  relatively  the  same. 

NOTES  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE. 

This  table  shows  the  wages  paid  the  grades  of  labor  named  in  Massachusetts, 
England,  France  and  Belgium.  The  table  relates  to  wages  in  the  worsted  industry 
only,  and  deals  with  the  same  grade  of  labor  and  the  same  grade  of  work  in  each 
case. 

No  allowance  has  been  made  in  any  case  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  different  countries.  From  the  wage-earner's  point  of  view  that  is  of  lessi'n- 
portance  than  the  amount  of  money  he  receives  for  the  support  of  his  family.  From 
the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  the  exact  number  of  hours  must  of  course  be 
taken  into  account,  for  on  that  depends  the  amount  and  the  cost  of  production.  For 
the  latter  purpose  the  hours  of  labor  are  given,  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  69  hours 
per  week;  England,  56J^  hours  per  week;  France,  72  hours  per  week;  Belgium,  72 
hours  per  week. 

The  total  hours  in  Massachusetts  and  England  are  limited  by  law,  and  can  not  be 
exceeded.  In  France  and  Belgium  twelve  hours  is  the  law;  but  theraare  so  many 
exceptions  that  these  hours  can  be  exceeded  in  almost  any  case  if  desired.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Sunday  and  week  days  is  also  abolished  by  statute,  and  there  is  no 
legal  week  day  of  rest. 

All  wages  are  expressed  in  United  States  money.  Tbe  rates  of  exchange  were 
taken  as  follows:  &\.  =  $4.83;  1  franc  =  $0.193. 

In  drawing  and  roving,  and  also  in  spinning,  there  are  two  classes  of  worsted 
machinery.  They  are  known  as  the  French  and  English  systems,  and  only  the 
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wages  in  the  same  system  are  compared.    The  same  care  has  been  taken  to  have  all 
the  wages  represent  in  each  case  the  same  standard  of  work. 

The  first  column  shows  the  occupation  or  grade  of  labor,  the  second  the  wage  in 
Massachuseets  for  each  grade,  the  third  the  wage  in  England ;  and  the  fourth  gives 
fhe  percentage  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  wages,  the  fifth  and  sisth 
the  same  tor  France,  the  seventh  and  eighth  columns  the  same  for  Belgium. 

From  this  table  can  ba  found  directly  just  what  wage  is  paid  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  others.  No  direct  system  of  averages  would 
furnish  a  fair  comparison,  for  many  reasons.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  all  cases 
to  compare  only  wages  in  the  same  grade  of  work;  but  there  are  always  some  slight 
differences  under  varying  conditions  of  climate  and  people.  For  instance,  in  this 
country  most  of  the  weavers  are  women;  tne  same  is  true  in  England,  while  in 
France  men  predominate  in  that  work.  Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  prices  paid 
for  combing  are  slightly  higher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  such  is  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
Table  showing  comparative  rates  ofwiges  in  the  worsted  industry—  Massachusetts, 

England,  France  and  Belgium  ;  with  the  percentage  of  rates  in  Massachusetts 

over  those  of  other  countries. 


Occupation. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Eng- 
land. 

Difter- 
ence. 

OJ 

Differ- 
ence. 

Bel- 
gium 

Differ- 
ence. 

Washing. 
Overlookers  

813  f9 

*8  75 

Per  ct. 

54  2 

¥7.98 

Per  ct. 
62.2 

$5.70 

Per  ct. 
136.9 

Washers 

7  50 

4  62 

62  1 

3  71 

10-7  2 

3  42 

116  3 

Carding, 
Overlookers 

16  50 

9  79 

6Q  7 

7  98 

107  6 

5  70 

189  5 

Grinders  and  strippers.           

9  00 

4  37 

106  0 

4  85 

85  6 

4  30 

104  4 

Cardera 

6  00 

3  04 

117  1 

2  80 

135  7 

3  14 

110  2 

Combing. 
Overlookers  

16  50 

9  00 

83  3 

11  40 

44  8 

5  70 

189  5 

Assistant  overlookers 

9  00 

5  58 

61  3 

5  70 

57  9 

3  42 

163  2 

Backwashers  

6  00 

2  92 

105.5 

3  71 

61  7 

2.57 

133  4 

Gill  box 

5  70 

2  67 

103  3 

2  99 

90  7 

2  28 

150  0 

Bailers  

6  00 

2  67 

124  7 

Comb  binders 

$7  50 

$3  40 

120  6 

$3  42 

119  3 

$2  85 

163  2 

Finishers  

5*70 

2  92 

95  2 

3  14 

87  9 

3.28 

150.0 

Drawing  and  roving. 
Overlookers  ^  

15  00 

8  75 

71  4 

Assistant  overlookers 

9  00 

4  37 

106  0 

2-can  gill  box  '  

6  3) 

2  79 

125  8 

2-spindle  gill  box    .. 

6  30 

2  ' 

125  8 

4-spindle  draw  box  

6  »i 

2 

147  2 

8-spindle  weigh  box  

6  30 

2  6 

135  9 

8-spindle  first  finisher  

6  30 

2  55 

147  1 

8-spindle  second  finisher  

6.30 

2  55 

147  1 

30-spindle  reducer.  .  .  . 

6  30 

2  43 

1CJ  3 

30-apindle  roving  

6.00 

2.43 

146.9 

Drawing     and     roving      (French 
system.) 
O  ve  rlookers 

13  50 

7  60 

77  6 

5  75 

134  8 

Assistant  overlookers  ....        

7  50 

4.75 

57.9 

3.42 

119.3 

Gill  box 

6  30 

2  85 

121  I 

2  28 

176  3 

Second  gill  box  

6.30 

2.85 

121  1 

2  28 

176  3 

Roving 

6  30 

2  57 

145  1 

2  20 

186  4 

Second  Roving  

6  30 

2.80 

125  0 

2-28 

176.3 

Spinning. 
Overlookers  (English  systeo  ) 

13  53 

7  78 

73  5 

4  56 

198  1 

Yarn  inspectors  

7.50 

3.89 

92  8 

Spinners  (full   time) 

G  CO 

2  43 

146  9 

2  CO 

200  0 

Spinners  (two  half-timers)  

6.00 

1.94 

209.3 

Overlookers  (mule)    .      •    .  . 

15.00 

7  98 

88  0 

5  70 

163  2 

Spinners  (mule)       

13.50 

5.13 

163.2 

4.12 

227  7 

Doffers  (head) 

4  80 

2  06 

133  0 

Doffers 

4  20 

1  94 

116.5 

1.15 

265  2 

Takers-off 

4.50 

1.94 

132.0 

s 

4.80 

Tape  fixers 

6.90 

1.94 

250  5 

Boy  helpers  

4.20 

1.2s 

244.3 

2.23 

84.2 

i.i5 

265. 

Table  showing  comparative  rates  of  wages,  etc.— Continued. 


Occupation. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Eng- 
land. 

Differ- 
ence. 

France. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Bel- 
gium 

Differ- 
ence. 

Wool  sorters 
Average  earnings  

11  00 

7  29 

Per  ct. 
50  9 

7  98 

Per  ct. 
37  08 

5  42 

Per  ct. 
103  0 

Weaving. 
Overlookers                                       . 

15  00 

8  26 

81  fi 

7  70 

94  8 

5  70 

163  2 

9*00 

4  36 

106  4 

4  56 

97  1 

3  42 

163  2 

Weavers                                  -     ....  . 

7  00 

3  40 

105  9 

4  56 

53  7 

3  15 

122  2 

Machine  and  repair  shop. 
Carpenters      .                        .... 

13  50 

6  80 

98  5 

5  13 

163  2 

4  87 

177  2 

Machinists  

13  20 

7  29 

81  1 

6  84 

93-0 

4  87 

171  0 

Blacksmiths        .                

12  00 

7.29 

61  6 

6  84 

75  4 

4  87 

146  4 

•Stokers 

9.00 

4  37 

105  9 

4  56 

97  4 

4  57 

96  9 

Engineers... 

15.00 

7.29 

105.8 

8.55 

75.4 

4.87 

208.0 

In  England  practically  all  the  spinning  is  done  by  children,  and  in  many  places  by 
half-timers,  while  under  the  Freneh  system  that  work  must  be  done  by  men,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  machinery  employed. 

It  is  not  a  fair  comparison  to  class  an  overseer  and  a  boy  helper  as  equal  units  in 
forming  an  average;  for  in  a  mill  there  will  be  twenty  or  more  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  a  very  simple  matter  with  a  certain 
number  of  men  and  a  similar  number  of  earnings,  to  average  those  earnings  for  any 
country,  and  state  the  result  to  the  hundredth  of  one  percent.  Such  figures  and 
such  averages  in  reality  supply  no  definite  clew  to  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  production.  To  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted,  this  method  of  averaging  is  a  favor- 
ite amusement. 

From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  clear  that  no  definite,  absolute  average  can  be 
given.  The  attempt  to  use  a  mathematical  phase  is  "beyond  the  limits  of  precision." 
It  is  better  to  present  a  statement  of  the  whole  question  and  for  any  individual  mill 
the  direct  comparison  can  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  no  definite  average  can  fairly  be  deduced  any  one  with 
definite  knowledge  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  help  required  to  equip  a  mill  can 
find  the  evidence  in  this  table  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England,  110  per  cent,  higher  than  in  France  and  150  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  table  based  upon  a  thorough  under- 
Btanding  of  the  importance  of  the  different  grades  of  labor  in  the  general  process  of 
manufacture,  and  the  relative  number  of  all  grades  of  help  required  in  each  sus 
tains  this  conclusion. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  have  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  94  per  cent,  higher  than  in- 
England,  120  per  cent,  higher  than  in  France,  and  180  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Bel- 
gium. 

The  last  official  report  on  the  subject  of  wages  in  England  was  published  in  1889 
under  the  following  title:  "Returns  of  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  Principal  Textile 
Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  work  wa?i  edited  and  compiled  by  R.  Giffen, 
Esq.  In  the  following  table,  column  B  shows  the  wages  as  given  for  the  worsted  and 
etuff  manufacture,  by  Mr.  Giffen,  and  they  are  for  the  year  1886.  Column  A  showa 
the  corresponding  wages  as  taken  from  the  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  for 
the  year  1891. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  last  six  years  has  been  toward  higher  wages,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  given  in  column  A  average  about  12  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  in  B. 

This  comparison  is  made  simply  to  show  that  however  low  the  figures  may  seem, 
they  are  at  least  12  per  cent,  higher  than  the  last  official  returns  made  in  England. 

PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 
[From  Senate  Report  986,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session.] 

REPORT  ON  RETAIL  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

TABLE  35.— Prices  of  agricultural  products— Relative  Prices  in  each  month. 


Artir»1ps 

?, 

1889. 

1 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Barley  

11 

98  77 

100  61 

100  63 

*  tin  41 

101  21 

99  45 

99.14 

Corn       .  

10 

98  82 

100  24 

100  96 

98  99 

93  24 

90  04 

89  41 

Oats  .  .  . 

11 

101  49 

100  53 

97  99 

93  68 

92  55 

94  58 

96.14 

Wheat  

11 

100  75 

100  38 

98  88 

97  33 

97  60 

98  27 

99  22 

Potatoes  

S9 

99  76 

103  10 

97  25 

87.66 

86.08 

87.02 

88.81 

Beeves  

44 

102.17 

100.04 

97.80 

95.71 

95.82 

96.04 

97.18 

Meat,  lamb  

37 

101.78 

100.79 

97.45 

95.00 

93.24 

93.83 

94.10 

Meat,  sheep  

41 

101.07 

99.70 

99.15 

98.29 

98.64 

99.58 

101.67 

Meat,  swine  

46 

99  95 

100.31 

99.76 

99.46 

99.32 

98.83 

99.30 
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TABLE  35. — Prices  of  agricultural  productst  etc. — Continued. 


! 

1889. 

X 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Butter 

17 

100.11 

98.49 

101.42 

110.50 

119.31 

127.08 

134.90 

Kggs 

17 

98  05 

99  61 

102  35 

114  03 

130  32 

1^5  75 

163  23 

Cotton  

11 

99  25 

100.08 

100.70 

101.36 

96.38 

94.02 

94.25 

F  laxseed 

G 

102  82 

100  30 

96  92 

95  10 

95.83 

97.12. 

100  32 

Articles. 

CO 
V 

1890. 

o3 

K 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Barley 

11 

103  12 

102.86 

104.85 

102.81 

105.03 

104.15 

103.57 

Corn 

10 

90  65 

91.30 

92.58 

96.33 

102.51 

106.16 

109.63 

Oats... 

11 

98.56 

101.44 

103.17 

105.40 

110.35 

113.  2d 

115.92 

Wheat 

11 

100  97 

101.24 

101.66 

103.92 

108.55 

109.10 

105  70 

Potatoes  

S9 

98.49 

101.07 

106.04 

112.74 

118.53 

126.53 

137.94 

Beeves  

44 

101.80 

105.17 

107.98 

109.87 

110.45 

105.64 

100.77 

Meat,  lamb  

37 

99  83 

102.20 

1C3.62 

106.94 

107.72 

105  49 

102  38 

Meat,  sheep  

41 

106.69 

109.11 

111.91 

113.49 

111.90 

108.04 

106.17 

Meat,  swine  

Ifi 

99  42 

100.58 

100.66 

101.40 

100.67 

99  03 

98  37 

Butter 

17 

137  89 

136  07 

132  90 

125  67 

113  69 

100  63 

97  fig 

Eggs  

47 

157  89 

143.02 

1-27.69 

115.50 

105.01 

104  21 

102  85 

Cotton      .  .  . 

11 

93  78 

98  66 

100.48 

101.87 

104  41 

106  51 

106  75 

Flaxseed  

6 

100.03 

102.23 

106.30 

109.45 

111.50 

111.68 

106.02 

Articles. 

« 

1890. 

18! 

)1. 

W 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Barley  

14 

108.84 

121.57 

126.99 

1.30.14 

132.08 

134  52 

135.51 

Corn  .  . 

40 

119  24 

123  91 

125.09 

126.48 

129  97 

136  08 

139  56 

Oats  

41 

123.04 

127.66 

132.33 

141  30 

146.64 

154  29 

160  22 

Wheat  .     ... 

11 

108  35 

111  81 

142.58 

114.24 

113  50 

114  24 

116  53 

Potatoes  

39 

135  67 

129  61 

131.04 

135.00 

144.87 

160  71 

168  23 

Beeves 

11 

98  10 

95  69 

94.76 

96  13 

98  23 

105  67 

109.  17 

Meat,  lamb.  .  .. 

37 

99  95 

97.67 

98.17 

95.23 

94.76 

103  59 

105  19 

Meat,  sheep 

11 

104  63 

103  03 

102  93 

103  91 

106  01 

110  23 

II9  80 

Meat,  swine  

46 

98  31 

100.02 

100.08 

100.73 

100  17 

100  27 

101  00 

Butter 

47 

101  67 

111  25 

119.21 

128  16 

135  36 

141  03 

141  63 

Eggs  .  .  . 

47 

108.51 

119.16 

132.09 

150.61 

169.46 

170  51 

158  62 

Cotton    ... 

11 

104  52 

98  56 

94.42 

89  84 

86  17 

84  92 

84  20 

6 

104.85 

109.92 

113.10 

107.35 

98.72 

94  38 

94  12 

Articles. 

? 

1891. 

(n 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Barley  

11 

139.48 

145.00 

146.54 

143.32 

137  97 

131  71 

128  89 

Corn 

40 

147  09 

161  80 

165  58 

158  32 

152  76 

153  17 

147  27 

Oats  , 

41 

166.92 

174.39 

175.07 

163.47 

150  67 

13?  81 

122  09 

Wheat 

41 

118  53 

122  52 

124  69 

121  44 

116  29 

113  53 

117  32 

Potatoes  

39 

174.39 

179.62 

178.08 

178  83 

163  88 

104  76 

88  44 

Beeves. 

11 

114  36 

116  19 

116  41 

112  49 

107  42 

102  20 

90  88 

Meat,  lamb  

37 

105  60 

108  48 

108  83 

106  75 

103  66 

101  57 

99  49 

Meat,  sheep  

41 

115.60 

117.65 

116.07 

111.53 

108  61 

109  14 

103  6L 

Meat,  swine.. 

16 

101  98 

104  73 

1C6  20 

105  50 

105  55 

108  10 

108  68 

47 

140.22 

134  77 

122.08 

105.14 

102.97 

113  46 

124  17 

EgfiT8  

17 

138  09 

123  66 

113.14 

113  77 

114  63 

120  00 

131  36 

Cotton 

11 

81  01 

80  07 

77  77 

76  19 

74  43 

73  10 

75  80 

Flaxseed  

6 

93.62 

93.35 

91.65 

88.00 

84.57 

82*50 

81  63 

TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  21,  1892. 
:  AS  per  your  verbal  request,  I  have  ths  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  detailed, 


statement  of  the  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the  quarter  ending  June  50, 
1892,  which  shows  a  total  of  8,255,691  pounds.    The  production  of  the  year  by  quar- 
ters is  as  follows: 
Quarter  ending—  Pounds. 

September  30, 1891 826,922 

Decem  ber  31,  1891 ...  1,409,821 

March  31,1892 3,004,087 

June  30,  1892 - 8,255, 691 

Total  production  for  year 13,496,521 

Of  the  more  than  8,000,000  pounds  produced  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
over  5,000,000  pounds  were  made  from  American  biack  plates. 

It  should  be  further  stated  that  the  production  of  American  sheet  iron  or  steel 
made  into  articles  and  wares  tinned  or  terne  coated,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1892,  as  shown  by  sworn  statements  of  manufacturers,  was  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  pounds.  These  returns  are  as  yeu  incomplete. 

During  the  past  quarter  two  firms  suspended  operations,  and  seven,  whose  names 
appear  for  the  first  time  iu  the  list  of  producers,  began  the  manufacture  of  tin  and 
and  terne  plates.  Besides  these  last  above  referred  to,  some  eight  or  ten  firms  ad- 
ditional expect  to  begin  manufacture  during  the  present  quarter. 

In  my  special  report  of  April  26  last,  I  estimated  the  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1892,  at  10,000,000  pounds,  but  it  has  been  seen  that  the  actual  pro- 
duction was  nearly  three  and  one-half  million  pounds  in  excess  of  my  estimate. 

From  my  knowledge  of  t  he  facts  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  if  returns  are  made 
by  manufacturers,  in  due  form,  of  American  sheet  iron  or  steel  made  into  articles 
and  wares  tinned  or  terne  coated,  the  total  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the 
year,  under  the  law  inclusive  of  such  articles,  will  be  in  excess  of  16,000,000  pounds. 

From  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  appears  that  the  importations  of  tin 
and  terne  plates  and  taggers'  tin  for  the  year  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
420,000,000  pounds. 

The  returns  of  such  plates  manufactured  into  articles  exported  wi»h  benefit  of 
drawback  are  not  yet  received  for  the  entire  year,  and  hence  the  net  importations 
for  the  year  are  necessarily  in  doubt,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  they  will  not  exceed 
300,000,000  pounds. 

Accepting  these  figures  for  the  present  as  correct,  it  would  still  appear  that  the 
one-third  production  required  of  manufacturers  under  the  law  will  not  be  in  excess 
of  100,000,000  pounds 

I  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  belief  expressed  in  my  former  report,  that  thisjast- 
named  amount  will  be  produced  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  by  the  close 
of  the  year  the  production  will  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  200,000,000  pounds. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  from  personal  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  manufacturers,  it  is  shown  that  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  in  Con- 
gress, has  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  the  industry. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HON.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  IRA  AYER,  Special  Agent.    ' 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Statement  of  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1892. 


Producers. 


Where  located. 


A.  A.  Thomson  &  Co  

New  York,  N.  Y  .  .  . 

24,805 

Philadelphia   Pa         

264,01/0 

American  Tin  Plate  Company         .        .  .         ... 

El  wood,  Ind    

56,597 

Anderson  Tin  Plate  Company                          . 

Anderson  Ind      

161,416 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company  

Apollo,  Pa  

1,020,786 

Cincinnati  Corrugatin0"  Company 

Piqua,  Ohio    .  ..     

90,372 

Cleveland  Tin  Plate  company  
Coates  &  Co                                   .  .                 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

193,791 
*155,003 

Columbia  Tin  Plate  Company 

Piqua,   Ohio    

207,700 

Griffiths  &  Cadwallader  

Pittsburg,  Pa  

43,000 

John  Hamilton 

do               

230,367 

Kahn  Bros  .        .         

New  York,  N.Y  

138,240 

Keystone  Tin  Plate  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

*120,000 

Marshall  Bros  &  Co  

do  

335,170 

Matthai,  Ingram  &  Co           

Baltimore,  Md  

179,125 

Merchant  oE  Co 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

587,977 

McKinley  Tin  Plate  Company  
Norton  Bros  ...                             

Williamsburg,  Pa  
Chicago,  111  

48,000 
140,104 

P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co 

Apollo,  Pa  

260,564 

Pittsburg  Electro  Plating  Com  pany 

do                  

120,540 

Pittsbui  g  Tin  Plate  Works                      

North  Kensington,  Pa... 

237,500 

Record  Manufacturing  Company 

Cojmeaut,  Ohio  

358,100 

Scott  &  Co.,  James  B              „  

Pittsburg,   Pa  

52,990 

St  Louis  Mo           

1,965,470 

United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Manuiacturing 
Company  

Demmler,  Pa  

531,313 

Wallace  Banfleld  &  Co  
Total  production  for  quarter  

Irondale,  Ohio  

735,764 
8,255,691 

Pounds. 


Estimated. 
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Comparison  of  cost  at  which  tin  plate  can  be  manufactured,  paying  the  established 
union  wages  of  labor,  in  Wales  and  the  United  States  based  on  a  box  of  1C  14  by 
20  coke- finished  plates  medium  quality. 

[Quantity  of  bars  necessary  to  produce  20  boxes  of  tin  plates,  2,800  pounds,  allowing 
for  waste  and  loss  by  heating  and  rolling,] 


Wales. 

United 
States. 

$26.67 
.90 

25.77 

12.29 
10.00 
.28 
1.82 
1.66 
1.00 
1.50 
.75 
2.10 
.90 
.52 
.86 
1.44 
2.25 

142.00 
1.50 

Wages,  cost  of  rolling,  annealing,  pickling,  and  tinning,  etc., 
20  ooxes                                                                      

40.50 

30.73 
10.50 
.33 
2.06 
1.98 
1.85 
1.65 
.75 
3.25 
2.40 
1.85 
1.40 
4.15 
4.00 

Allowances  for  scruff        •                   .  .           

Coal  

Acid         .                                               

Palm  oil  

Wood  boxes  

Bran  and  middling              .         .                        

Stores,  nails,  hemp,  skins,  brick,  clay,  lubricants,  etc  

Management  and  office  labor  

Other  labor  and  trade  expenses 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  works  

Total  for  20  boxes                                          

64.04 
3.20 

106.40 
5.32 

Rate  nor  box.., 

J.  D.  Weekes  figures,  Wales,  $2.97;  United  States,  $4.90. 

Tin-Plate  Workers'  Union  list  of  wages  paid  in  tin  and  black  plate  mills  and  rate 
per  box  in  Wales  and  the  United  States. 


Occupation. 

Wages. 

Rate  per  box. 

Wales. 

United 

States. 

Roller 

3s.  5d.  per  dozen  boxes  
2s  9d.  per  dozsn  boxes  

10.0875 

.0550 
.0516 
.0250 
.0216 
.0168 
.0198 
.0152 
.0200 
.0077 

$0.2945 
.1500 
.1380 

.'0975 

.'05  ' 
.0525 
.038 
.020 

Doubler  

Furnaceman                   . 

2s.  7d  per  dozen  bo^es 

Behinder  

Is  3d.  per  dozen  boxes  

Shearman  .  .         . 

Is  Id  per  dozen  boxes 

7s  per  100  boxes               . 

Pickler  

8s.  3d.  per  100  boxes  

Annealing  

6s  4d  per  100  boxes. 

Gold  rolling 

8s  4d  per  100  boxes 

Bundling  

3s  2V6d  per  100  boxes 

Tin  house  

Tinman  

3d.  per  box,         

.060 
.060 
.020 
.0120 
.0130 
.0120 
.0172 
.0290 

.120 
.120 
.040 
.025 
.025 
.025 
.050 
.061 

Washman  

3d.  per  box                             .  .  . 

Cradle  boy  

Id.  per  box  

Catcher  

Is.  9d  per  day 

Rubbers  

Is.  6d.  and  2f.  8d.  per  day  
Is  5d.  and  Is  8d   per  day 

Dusters  

Assorting  

7s.  2d,  per  100  boxes  

;                               ... 

Reckoning,  weighing,  boxing,  et< 

Replies  to  the  following  letter  on  trusts : 

LETTER  OF  INQUIRY. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  nwle  by  Senator 
VEST  of  Missouri  ia  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  Juae,  1892,  rela- 
tive to  the  existence  of  a  trust  in  the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Mr. 
VEST'S  statement  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  JOHN 
DEWITT  WARNEK,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New  York.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible: 

First.  Whether  there  is  any  such  trust  in  existence  controlling  production  in  your 
industry  of  manufacturing. 
Second.  Whether  it  includes  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 
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Third.  What  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and  prices  of  product. 
Fourth.  If  such  a  trust  is  in  existence,  what  proportion  of  the  entire  production 
of  the  country  does  it  control,  and  how  many  establishments  ? 

Fifth.  Is  there  any  foreign  competition  with  your  product;  if  so,  what  proportion 
of  consumption  is  imported  ? 

My  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a  trust  in  this  connection  is  a  combination  of 
substantially  all  the  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  or  manufacture 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  productioa  and  prices.  I  desire  to  use  the  information 
you  may  furnish  me  within  ten  days,  and  will  be  under  obligacions  if  you  will  give 
me  a  prompt  response  to  this  inquiry. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 
THE  REPLIES. 
TRUST  No,  2.— AXES. 
Hon.  NELSON  W .  ALDRICH  :  NEW  YORK,  July  20, 1892. 

Replying  to  yours  to  Underbill  Edge  Tools  Company,  no  trust  controls  production 
or  prices  of  axes,  which  are  lower  than  ever  before.  American  manufacturers  sup- 
ply the  world.  AMERICAN  AXE  AND  TOOL  COMPANY. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  July  12, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  unanswered  owing  to 
the  writer's  absence  from  town. 

The  statements  of  Senator  VEST  are  exceedingly  wild  and  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  To  answer  question— 

1.  There  is  an  association  of  Western  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire,  but  they  do 
not  control  the  product. 

2.  It  does  not  include  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture.    We  are  not, 
and  have  not  been,  and  ?hall  not  be,  connected  with  it. 

3.  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  association  has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  con- 
trolling competition,  and  the  prices  of  the  product  are  lower  than  ever  before. 

In  order  to  answer  your  fourth  question,  we  shall  have  to  communicate  with  cor- 
respondents in  the  West. 

5.  There  are  but  few  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire  abroad,  namely,  one  in  Ger- 
many and  one  in  England,  with  perhaps  some  other  very  small  concerns.  They 
do  not  send  barbed  wire  to  this  country. 

Senator  VEST'S  information  was  evidently  derived  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  papers,  and  which  was  totally  incorrect.  Our  patents  had 
nearly  expired  when  we  sold  them  to  the  Columbia  Patent  Chmpany  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  figure  named  by  Senator  VEST.  Washburn  &  Moen  do  not  pay  a  roy- 
alty and  have  no  connection  with  the  Columbia  Patent  Company.  . 

Oiir  Mr.  Charles  F.  Washburn  will  take  pleasure  in  ascertaining  what  proportion 
of  the  entire  product  of  the  country  is  connected  with  the  Columbia  Patent  Com- 
pany and  write  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

WASHBURN  &  MOKN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
PHILIP  W.  MOEN,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
HON.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tin  Plate  Workers'  Union  list  of  wages  paid  in  tin  and  black-plate  mills  and  rate 
per  box  in  Wales  and  the  United  States. 


Occupation. 

Wales. 

United 
States. 

Rate  per  box. 

Wales. 

United 
States. 

Millwright  

.per  day.. 

$1.44 
1  ^0 

$3.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.50 
1.50 
2.75 
3.50 
1.40 
5.00 
5.00 

Dolls 
"  .0910 

Dolls 
.2300 

Smith                      

...do... 

Helper  

....do.... 

.66 
1.20 
.66 
.96 
.96 
.60 
2.16 
2.28 

Bricklayer        

....do.... 

...do... 

Engineer                                    .     .... 

..do  .. 

...do.... 

Laborers                                

....do.... 

Foreman  tin  house  
Foreman  roll  turner  

Total 

...do... 
....do  ... 

12.12 

30.63 

.6144 

1.5365 

Here  we  have  the  total  direct  wages  paid  to  labor  in  Wales  as  being  61J4  cents 
per  box  and  in  the  United  States  $1.54  per  box,  based  on  the  actual  union  wages  in 
each  case,  thus  showing  the  actual  now  paid  wages  in  the  United  States  to  be  152 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  actual  wages  paid  in  Wales  in  direct  mill  and  tin  house 


la 


bor. 
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WORCESTER,  MASS.,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  two  communications  from  yourself,  each  dated  8th 
Instant,  one  of  which  was  answered  under  date  of  12th  instant  by  our  Mr.  P.  W.  Moen. 
As  he  seems  to  refer  to  me  as  being  the  proper  person  to  answer  your  fourth  question, 
which  must  refer  to  the  Columbia  Patent  Company  of  Chicago,  I  will  state  that  we  con- 
sider the  total  output  of  all  the  barb-fence  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  be 
175,000  net  tons  (2,000  pounds  each)  per  annum ;  and  we  should  say  that  the  Columbia 
Patent  Company,  including  as  it  does  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  the  largest  makers  of 
barbed  wire  in  the  country,  would  furnish  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  that  amount. 
You  can  rely  on  this  information  as  being  substantially  correct. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  lately  issued  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  association,  which 
contains  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  companies  who  are  included  within  its  limits,  and 
who  claim  to  have  manufactured  55,000  tons  of  barbed  wire  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year ;  but  that  is  considerably  more  than  they  will  average  the  year  through. 

With  reference  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  favor,  you  can  be  assured  that  there 
Is  no  trust  nor  combination  in  this  country  which  pretends  to  control  or  to  govern  prices 
of  barbed  wire. 

Barbed  wire  never  was  sold  as  low  as  it  is  sold  at  present ;  there  never  were  so  few 
Influences  calculated  to  sustain  the  price  of  that  article  as  at  present ;  and  the  consumers 
of  that  article  throughout  the  country  never  had  the  manufacturer  so  completely  at  tneir 
mercy  or  were  profiting  by  the  helplessness  of  the  manufacturers  to  so  good  advantage. 

Mr.  VEST  has  tackled  a  very  poor  subject  to  show  that  there  is  anything  "  rotten  in 
Denmark  "  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  any  article  when 
he  takes  up  and  discusses  barbed  wire ;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  who  creates  his 
facts  to  suit  himself,  and  it  would  certainly  be  amazing  if  he  could  not  make  out  quite  an 
argument  In  that  way.  What  is  more,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  this  business,  there 
is  no  prospect  or  probability  of  any  combination  or  trust  which  will  advance  prices  being 
formed  with  reference  to  that  article.  -^ 

v         There  Is  only  one  other  thing  in  addition  which  we  wish  to  add,  and  that  is  that 
barbed  wire  is  sold  a  good  deal  less  In  the  United  States  than  it  is  anywhere  abroad,  which 


what  McKlnley  and  all  his  friends  have  always  advc 
the  young  McKinley  mother  to  come  to  her  full  strength,  and  you  will  see  how  shortly  the 
results  will  be  as  we  have  indicated.  You  give  the  American  manufacturers  a  chance  to 
compete  between  themselves,  and  they  will  leave  all  foreign  competition  in  the  rear  at 
very  short  notice.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  plate  take  this  fact  to 
heart  ana  make  the  most  of  It. 

Yours  truly, 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

CHAS.  F.  WASHBURN,  Vtce-PresiOent.  f 
'Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

^  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLUMBIA  WIRE  COMPANY,^ 

Chicago,  111.,  July  21, 1892.  «*. 

•  DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  been  looking  over  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  and  find  on  page  14, 
under  the  head  of  Trusts  as  given  by  the  Hon.  JOHN  DEWITT  WARNER,  that  there  is  a 
barbed  wire  trust. 

In  answer  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  WARNER  I  wish  to  say  that  the  price  of 
barbed  wire  fence  in  1882  was  7%  cents  per  pound  for  painted,  and  8%  cents  for  gal- 
vanized. It  has  been  steadily  declining  year  by  year  under  our  system  of  protection  until 
on  July  1, 1892,  painted  barbed  fence  wire  was  worth  2%  per  pound,  and  galvanized  barbed 
fence  wire  2%  cents  per  pound  free  on  board  cars  Chicago,  111. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wages  of  the  wire-drawers  made  in  the  barbed  fence 
departments  or  the  galvanizing  departments  in  any  of  the  works  in  which  I  am  a  director 
or  officer  during  the  past  five  years.  We  are  paying  to-day  the  same  wages  for  producing 
a  ton  of  barbed  fence  wire  that  we  were  paying  in  1887  and  selling  it  for  about  one-half 
what  we  were  getting  for  it  at  that  time.  Owing  to  the  improved  methods  and  machinery 
our  men  are  able  to  make  greater  wages  to-day  than  they  were  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
profits  to  the  manufacturers  are  very  much  smaller  than  they  were  ten,  five,  or  even  two 
years  ago.  The  Columbia  Wire  Company  simply  own  the  patents  on  barbed  fence  wire  and 
barbed  fence  wire  machinery,  and  collect  a  small  monthly  royalty  from  the  various  manu- 
facturers. •*.<*j*  -.  t 

So  far  as  a  plain- wire  trust  Is  concerned,  which  is  referred  to  on  page  31  of  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  any  combination  or  any  kind  of  an 
attempt  to  control  prices  of  plain  wire  in  the  past  five  years.  Plain  wire,  barbed  fence 
wire,  and  other  kindred  production  shave  been  declining  year  by  year,  until  to-day  plain 
wire  can  be  bought  for  1.9  cents  per  pound,  whereas  five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  worth  from 
3>£  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  the  drawers  of  plain  wire  are  getting  the  same  price  per 
100  pounds  for  drawing  that  they  were  getting  in  1887  or  1888.  The  competition  has  been 
such  among  the  manufacturers  of  plain  wire  that  the  profits  have  been  very  materially 
reduced,  until  to-day  the  average  profit  on  a  ton  of  plain  fence  wire  is  not  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  in  the  best  regulated  mills,  and  in  many  of  the  mills  they  are  not  able  to  produce 
plain  wire  at  the  cost  of  other  more  modern  mills,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  not  operating 
them.  You  can  easily  see  that  the  benefits  accrue  entirely  to  the  consumer  and  the  work- 
men. Certainly  the  manufacturers  are  not  getting  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
'branch  of  the  iron  or  steel  industry  in  which  the  competition  is  as  severe  to-day  as  it  is  in 
wire. 
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For  a  period  of  six  months,  from  August  1. 1891,  to  February  l,  1892,  the  Columbia 
Wire  Company  did  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of  barbed  fence  wire  by  attempting  to 
handle  the  entire  product.  They  did  not  meet  with  success,  however,  as  some  of  the 
manufacturers  concluded  that  it  was  not  wise  to  join  the  association,  and  as  a  consequence 
its  history  was  short-lived.  They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  advance  prices,  but  made 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  price  of  barbed  fence  wire  during  the  time  they  were  in  existence, 
their  idea  being  that  by  centralizing  business  they  couldf  avoid  the  enormous  expense  or 
traveling  men,  commission  men  and  brokers  in  disposing  of  their  product,  and  have  fixed 
a  price  for  the  sale  of  the  same.  This,  however,  was  abandoned  on  February  1, 1892,  and 
there  has  been  no  semblance  of  an  agreement  between  barbed  fence-wire  manufacturers 
between  that  time  and  the  present. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  GATES. 

Mr.  W.  R.  STERLING, 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Company,  City. 

TRUST  No.  4.— BISCUIT  AND  CRACKERS. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  July  11, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  in  reference  to  statement  made  by  Senator  VEST  in  relation  to 
"  trusts  "  and  referring  to  the  industry  in  which  I  am  engaged,  came  to  hand  yesterday. 
In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  will  say : 

First.  There  is  a  company— the  New  York  Biscuit  Company— which  has  purchased 
several  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country,  which  is  called  a  "  trust,"  and  probably 
controls  one^half  of  the  production  of  crackers  and  biscuits. 

Second.  It  does  not  include  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  probably  not 
one-half  of  them. 

Third.  I  cannot  see  that  It  has  made  any  material  difference  In  competition  in  our 
own  city.  If  anything,  prices  are  a  little  lower  than  last  year. 

Fourth.  In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  product  controlled  by  the  combination,  I 
should  say  about  one-half  in  New  England. 

Fifth.  There  has  been  no  foreign  competition  for  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  not  seen 
an  Imported  cracker  within  that  time. 

As  I  am  informed,  the  New  York  Biscuit  Company  comprises  about  twenty  concerns, 
located  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  in  one  or  two  States 
in  the  West.  I  will  have  a  list  of  them  in  a  few  days,  and  will  forward  them  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  S.  HAYWARD. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 


TRUST  No.  5.— BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  18, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  are  In  due  receipt  of  yours  of  the  15th  Instant,  Inclosing  a  letter  from 
Senator  ALDRICH. 

There  is  no  trust  In  existence  which  controls  the  production  in  the  Industry  of  manu- 
facturing bolts  and  nuts,  nor  is  there  any  trust  which  controls  the  prices. 
This  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  further  questions. 
Very  truly, 

HOOPES  &  TOWNSEND, 
JAMES  M.  HIBBS, 

Business  Manager. 
JAMES  M.  SWANK,  Esq., 

The  American  Iron  ana  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  22, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  am  In  due  receipt  of  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  inclosing  a  "  clipping '» 
from  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  containing  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator  VEST  on  28th 
June. 

In  1868  the  manufacturers  of  bolts,  nuts  and  kindred  articles  decided  upon  standard 
price-lists  of  these  products.  These  lists,  however,  were  subject  to  discounts,  and  these 
discounts  were  not  fixed,  but  varied  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

No  special  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was  held  in  July,  1888,  to  form  a  combine. 
The  meeting  referred  to  was  the  usual  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  bolt  and 
nut  manufacturers.  The  members  did  not  agree  to  sell  only  at  schedule  prices,  nor  was 
any  fixed  system  of  discounts  adopted.  The  improvement  in  machinery  and  tools  re- 
quired nuts  of  superior  quality  and  finish,  and  prices  for  these  classes  of  nuts  were  made 
at  a  very  moderate  profit  to  the  makers,  and  all  the  makers  agreed  to  adopt  and  maintain 
these  prices.  This  is  the  combine  as  charged,  but  every  intelligent  purchaser  of  bolts  and 
nuts  knows  that  the  prices  have  been  optional  and  that  there  has  been  no  combine  or  trust 
formed  by  the  manufacturers. 

Neither  are  the  makers  of  these  goods  selling  in  foreign  or  unprotected  markets  for 
15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  innome  markets.  -  Any  one  who  reads  the  technical 
papers  should  know  that  nuts  are  selling,  and  have  been  selling,  for  a  number  of  years  at 
a  small  advance  over  the  price  of  bar  iron,  and  that  no  maker  could  allow  a  reduction  of 
15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  without  severe  loss. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  should  make  such  state- 
ments in,  reference  to  the  sales  of  bolts  and  cuts.  If  a  limited  Inquiry  had  been  made  of 
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either  the  makers  of  these  goods  or  of  the  consumers,  lie  would  have  learned  that  the 
prices  of  such  products  rule  very  low  in  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 
Any  manufacturer  will  truthfully  say  that  there  is  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  in  the 
production  of  these  goods  and  that  the  makers  have  never  entered  into  a  combine  or 
trust. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  M.  HIBBS. 
JAMES  M.  SWANK,  Esq., 

The  American  Iron,  and  Steel  Association, 

Ao.  361  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TRUST  No.  6.— BOILEKS. 

BOSTON,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  Instant  at  hand  and  noted.  We  are  not  now  en- 
gaged in  the  boiler  business,  but  from  our  present  information  we  are  able  to  answer  your 
inquiries  as  follows : 

First.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  controlling  the  production  or 
manufacture  of  boilers. 

This  answer  seems  to  include  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  your  questions,  and  as 
to  the  fifth  would  say  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  foreign  competition  in  boilers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WHITTIER  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

By  L.  BELKNAP, 

Vice- President  and  General  Manager. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  7.— BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

NEW  YORK,  July  19,  1892. 
Hoa.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  Senate: 

No  such  trust,  and  denial  cannot  be  too  broad, 

ISAAC  H.  BAILEY. 

TRUST  No.  10.— BRUSHES. 

BOSTON,  July  11, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  Inclosing  copy  of  the  speech  of 
Hon.  GEORGE  G.  VEST,  of  Missouri,  June  28, 1892,  Is  received  and  contents  noted. 

Replying  to  same  would  say  that  there  is  no  brush  trust  in  existence  In  the  United 
States,  and  we  never  knew  of  there  being  any  at  any  time.  The  product  of  the  Ohio 
prisons  is  distributed  through  a  selling  agency,  and  C.  C.  Comer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  may 
nave  been  the  agent  In  1889,  and  may  be  now.  The  Ohio  prisons  never  made  $730,000  worth 
of  brushes  In  a  year,  and  all  the  prisons  In  the  country  together  never  made  that  quantity, 
nor  one-fourth  of  it,  in  a  year. 

The  brush  manufacturing  industry  In  the  United  States  is  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  Individual  houses,  who  are  in  sharp  competition  with  each  other.  All  that  they  ask 
from  the  Government  is  protection  from  foreign  cheap  labor  and  from  home  prison  com- 
petition. 

There  is,  however,  a  German  brush  trust,  which  has  in  It  nearly  all  of  the  brush 
manufacturers  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  the  great  brush-making  city  of  Europe.  It  was 
formed  about  a  year  previous  to  the  last  change  in  the  tariff,  and  one  of  the  markets  which 
It  instantly  sought  was  the  United  States,  as  It  immediately  opened  an  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  sent  out  salesmen  over  the  United  States ;  also  issued  catalogues  in  our  language 
and  money.  Under  the  former  rate  of  30  per  cent,  they  could  have  made  much  trouble  for 
the  United  States  brush  manufacturers,  and  under  existing  rate  of  40  per  cent,  they  are 
brisk  competitors.  We  purchase  from  them  ourselves  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
brushes  a  year,  which  they  sell  us  at  lower  prices  than  would  cost  to  manufacture.  In- 
closed please  find  one  of  their  circulars  sent  to  us  in  August,  1890,  from  their  New  York 
office. 

The  product  of  the  Ohio  prisons  will  be  very  small  in  future,  as  Governor  McKinley 
signed  a  bill  last  winter  restricting  the  number  of  prisoners  working  on  brushes  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  brushmakers  outside  of  prisons  in  Ohio. 

Since  the  McKinley  bill  has  taken  effect,  brush  manufacturing  In  the  United  States 
has  Increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  additional  new  plants  will  be  established  if 
capital  can  only  feel  sure  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  continue. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  these  few  facts,  we  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  &  SON. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK,  August,  1890. 

We  have  established  a  branch  office  at  141  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  where  a  full  line 
of  our  samples  will  be  kept  and  the  lowest  prices  can  be  obtained. 

Our  object  in  opening  the  New  York  branch  is  to  obtain  import  ordei-s  from  the 
wholesale  trade  only,  our  facilities  being  such  as  to  enable  us  to  supply  the  trade  with  any 
style  and  quality  of  brushes. 
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Our  factories  in  Nuremberg  are  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  largest  in  the 
world,  employing  over  3,000  work-people,  thus  enabling  us  to  execute  orders  with  prompt- 
ness and  at  absolutely  fixed  dates  of  delivery. 
Agent  will  call  next  week. 

UNITED  BRUSH  MANUFACTORIES, 
(Vereinifte  Pinsel-Fabriken). 

Nuremberg^  Bavaria. 
Address  J.  L.  Ashley,  Tremont  House,  Boston. 


HARTFORD,  July  13,  1893. 

Sin  :  I  write  you  as  the  president  of  the  Ames-Bonner  Company,  brush  manu- 
facturers, Toledo,  Ohio,  in  reply  to  your  letter  to  them  under  date  of  the  8th  Instant. 

We  have  a  corporate  organization  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000,  employing 
steadily  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands.  Since  January  l  we  have  brought  from 
Hartford,  NevV  Ydrk,  and  Boston/twenty-fi  ve  mechanics,  whom  we  are  paying  an  increase 
of  $5  per  dent.  wages,  and  in  one  case  to-day  I  have  employed  an  expert  machinist  and 
toolmaker  whose  entire  time  at  Toledo  will  be  employed  in  constructing  machinery  in  our 
Works. 

The  Sigourney  Tool  Company,  of  this  city,  will  ship  in  the  next  few  weeks  $16,000 
worth  of  machinery  to  us  of  a  single  style  and  pattern.  This  company  has  been  nine 
months,  employing  a  large  force,  in  the  construction  of  these  machines. 

The  goods  we  will  produce  on  them  we  could  not  have  made  in  this  country  but  for 
protection  under  provision  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Our  factory  is  at  the  present  time  four  months  oversold  on  our  products.  We  employ 
no  prison  labor.  With  reference  to  your  inquiries  will  say  Senator  VEST  has  been  basely 
imposed  upon,  and  further  : 

1.  There  is  no  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  manufacture  of  brushes  In  the 
United  States,    The  Corner  Brush  Company,  referred  to  by  Senator  VEST,  Is  not  in 
existence* 

2.  Ohio  has  one  thousand  prisoners  manufacturing  brushes,  but  in  full  defiance  of 
the  prison  bill  prohibiting  the  same,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.    This 
matter  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state's  Attorney-General. 

3.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  enacted  laws  in  recent  years  which  have 
greatly  lessened  the  number  of  convicts  employed  in  making  brushes  in  those  States.    It 
was  estimated  that  four  thousand  were  employed  in  1890,  but  now  about  one-half  that 
number  are  employed  in  the  United  States.    The  effect  has  been  to  lessen  prices.    The 
adoption  of  State  legislation  limiting  the  number  that  can  be  employed  in  any  one 
industry  to  five  per  cent,  of  free  labor  employed  at  the  same  industry  has  resulted  in 
instilling  new  life  into  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  grade  of  goods.    A  conservative 
estimateof  the  number  of  free  laborers  employed  is  about  five  thousand. 

4.  Prison-made  brushes  have  only  been  produced  in  cheap  grades,  such  as  household 
goods.    Toilet  goods,  such  as  hairbrushes,  shaving  brushes,  paint  brushes,  have  never 
been  successfully  manufactured  in  prisons.    There  are  three  concerns,  private  companies, 
who  operate  six  or  seven  prison  brush  factories.    Three  in  Ohio  should  shortly  be  stopped 
by  process  of  law. 

5.  There  is  still  a  large  importation  of  the  finer  grade  of  brushes,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  consumed  of  this  class.    All  toothbrushes  are  still  imported,  but  a  continu- 
ance of  protection  and  the  Introduction  of  improved  machinery  will  cause  an  increased 
manufacture  in  this  country.  The  efforts  to  reduce  tariff  on  brushes  is  certainly  an  unholy 
move  on  the  p  srt  of  the  friends  of  the  importers,  or  the  resident  agents  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  I  earnestly  hope  your  effort  s  to  forestall  their  action  will  be  successful. 

If  I  oan  give  any  additional  information  I  will  gladly  do  so. 
With  great  respect, 

JOSEPH  C.  BARNARD, 

of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

P.S.—  Letters  addressed  to  Toledo  will  reach  me. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate. 

TRUST  No.  11.—  BUTTONS. 

EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  July  13,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  your  communication  of  8th  Instant  calling  my  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  Senator  VEST,  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1892,  relative  to  a  trust  in  the  industry  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

There  is  no  trust  in  existence,  there  has  never  been  one,  and  I  am  not  aware  one  has 
ever  been  proposed  or  suggested,  for  controlling  production  or  prices  in  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  buttons.  This  statement  appears  to  answer  your  five  questions. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  nearly  half  a  century  ;  am  well 
informed  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  buttons,  excepting  pearl  buttons,  were  never  lower  in  our  markets  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  competition  in  pearl  buttons  is  such  as 
to  make  it  only  a  fairly  remunerative  business. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  HORATIO  G,  KNIGHT. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  18.  —CARBON  CANDLES. 
(See  Electrical  supplies.) 
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TRUST  No.  13.— CARTRIDGES. 

THE  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  18, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant  has  been  received  by  me,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  displayed  in  addressing  me  in  the  matter. 

In  reply  to  your  letter.  I  desire  to  say,  for  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  limit  in  anyway  the  production  of  its  goods;  neither  do  we  control 
the  prices  at  which  same  may  be  sold  by  the  trade. 

My  relations  with  the  various  other  ammunition  manufacturers,  however,  are  not 
such  as  would  enable  me  to  answer  you  fully  in  detail  without  applying  to  them  direct  for 
the  information ;  and,  In  addition  to  the  length  of  time  required  in  making  such  inquiries, 
you  will  readily  understand  the  natural  reluctance  with  which  producers  of  similar  lines 
lurnish  such  information,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  it  may  be  required. 

Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  comparatively  short  time  to  which  you  have  limited 
me  prevents  my  replying  more  in  detail  to  your  communication,  although  I  can  say  that 
the  alleged  production  of  $3,500,000  worth  of  cartridges  per  annum  appears  to  me,  judging 
from  the  sales  of  my  own  company,  to  be  ridiculously  exaggerated.  In  fact,  the  remarks 
made  by  Senator  VEST  In  regard  to  the  ammunition  industry  are,  as  he  admits,  nothing  but 
newspaper  reports,  and  about  as  reliable  as  newspaper  statements  usually  are. 

That  many  of  the  industries  assailed,  however,  can  quickly  furnish  you  with  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  unreliability  of  the  assertions  made  concerning  them,  I  feel  thor- 
oughly assured ;  and  I  therefore  believe  that  my  inability  to  secure  for  you  within  so 
short  a  time  the  details  you  desire  will  in  no  way  lessen  the  force  of  such  arguments  as 
you  may  have  to  present  to  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  unsound  attack  and  illogical 
conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Regretting  that  I  have  been  unable  to  facilitate  you  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  M.  HARTLEY,  President. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  15.— CASTOR  OIL. 

BAKER  CASTOR  OIL  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  13, 1892. 

ESTEEMED  SIR  !  Your  favor  dated  8th  instant  is  to-day  at  hand,  and  we  have  called 
at  the  office  of  the  "Tribune  "  and  seen  the  copy  of  their  issue  of  June  13, 1889,  in  which 
the  statements  occurred  that  were  referred  to  in  Senator  VEST'S  speech. 

We  are  quite  positive  the  article  in  the  "Tribune"  is  entirely  false,  as  we  never  heard  of 
any  such  projected  trust,  and  as  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  castor  oil  in  the 
United  States,  it  probably  could  not  have  been  done  without  our  hearing  about  it. 

The  article  in  question  states  that  the  entire  plants  of  all  the  manufacturers  are  only 
valued  at  $75,000,  a  perfectly  ridiculous  statement,  as  that  is  but  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
our  own  plant,  it  having  cost  considerably  more  than  that.  The  "  Tribune  "  has  doubtless 
been  imposed  upon  by  their  con  espondent  from  St.  Louis  at  that  time,  and  we  think  there 
will  probably  be  an  article  in  some  issue  soon  which  will  make  some  reference  to  the 
matter.  If  one  is  published  we  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a  copy  of  it. 

We  wish  to  deny  most  emphatically  the  existence  of  any  trust  whatever  in  the  manu- 
facture of  castor  oil,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  trust  in  such  manufacture.  On  the  con- 
trary, domestic  competition  is  such  that  the  margins  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  are 
at  present  not  only  about  "  nil,"  but  in  many  cases  the  article  is  sold  at  an  absolute  loss. 
Of  course  we  hope  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  continue,  but  we  mention  it  to  show  you 
how  domestic  competition  takes  care  of  the  consumer  to  the  positive  detriment  at  present 
of  the  manufacturer. 

The  above  answers  your  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  questions.  As  regards  the 
fifth,  would  state  that  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  the  article,  as  the  duty  on  the 
castor  oil  will  not  permit  it  to  be  imported. 

In  this  connection  will  you  permit  me  to  observe  that  the'duty  on  castor  oil,  viz.,  80 
cents  per  gallon,  while  apparently  a  large  one,  affords  but  a  reasonable  protection  to  the 
manufacturer,  owing  to  the  difference  in  labor  in  India,  where  they  pay  their  laborers 
about  20  cents  a  day,  while  we  pay  them  here  $2  to  $10,  according  to  their  skill.  We  also 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  bushel  on  the  imported  beans  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers,  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  pay  in  view  of  the  protection  accorded  us,  but 
which,  of  course,  very  largely  reduces  the  protection  on  the  castor  oil.  We  also  have  to 
freight  the  more  bulky  castor  beans,  out  of  which  we  make  the  oil,  from  India,  while  the 
foreign  manufacturer  only  has  to  freight  the  very  essence,  you  may  say,  of  those  beans, 
viz.,  castor  oil,  which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  them,  and  which  he  can  therefore 
freight  at  very  much  less  than  the  price  at  which  we  can  freight  the  oil  as  contained  in 
the  castor  beans. 

Again,  we  have  to  pay  duty  on  our  tins  in  which  we  pack  the  oil ,  whereas  the  foreign 
manufacturer  does  not.  The  crop  in  this  country  is  a  variable  one,  sometimes  being  large 
and  at  other  times  small,  but  its  price  of  course  is  to  a  large  extent  regulated  by  the  duty 
on  the  beans,  as  the  fanner  would  have  to  accept  a  mueh  less  price  for  his  crop  were  the 
beans  admitted  duty  free. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  which  we  can  give  you  we  should  be  very  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours. 

THE  BAKER  CASTOR  OIL  COMPANY, 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  W.  D.  FARIS,  Secretary. 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(See  also  reply  to  lead  trust.)  / 
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TRUST  No  17.— CIGARETTES. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 

New  YorTc,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  the  8th  instant  has  been  duly  received  by  us  through  our 
Allen  &  Ginter  branch,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

In  relation  to  your  first  inquiry  we  would  state  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  cigarette 
trust ;  and  as  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  it  is  not  a  trust  as  you  define  the  term  in 
your  letter,  nor  is  it,  as  we  believe,  in  any  sense  a  trust. 

As  your  inquiries  are  all  directed  on  the  supposition  that  your  first  question  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  think  it  unnecessary,  after  making  the  statement  above, 
to  reply  further,  except  to  contradict  certain  erroneous  statements  made  with  respect  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  by  Mr.  WARNER  in  the  document  you  Inclosed. 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  only  one  de- 
partment of  its  business,  and  though  it  manufactures  a  large  proportion  of  the  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  this  country  it  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  cheroots,  smoking 
tobacco,  fine  cut,  plug  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

We  also  wish  to  correct  the  statement  that  this  company  has  increased  the  price  of 
cigarettes  since  its  incorporation.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  increased  the  price  of  none  of  the 
brands  of  cigarettes  purchased  by  it  together  with  the  plants  that  it  bought,  and  in  many 
instances  it  has  decreased  the  price  of  such  brands. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  that  It  "  arranged  for  a  so-called  rebate  on  such  terms  as 
to  put  the  dealers  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust."  we  state  that  the  rebate  system  was  adopted 
by  us  in  the  interest  of  our  customers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  profit  in 
handling  cigarettes,  as  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  protect  his  cus- 
tomer in  some  such  method  prices  will  be  cut  In  such  a  way  as  will  not  enable  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  to  make  any  profit  whatsoever.  Inquiry  among  the  trade  will  thor- 
oughly substantiate  this.  We  would  add  that,  when  the  company  discussed  the  advisabil- 
ity of  discontinuing  this  rebate  system,  such  discontinuance  was  violently  opposed  by  its 
customers. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  DUKE,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


TRUST  No.  18.— CONDENSED  MILK. 

NEW  YORK  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  8th  instant,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  passage 
referred  to  in  the  copy  of  the  speech  which  you  send  us  is  misleading  and  erroneous,  and 
that  there  is  no  industry  with  which  we  are  familiar  more  open  to  competition  than  the 
production  of  condensed  milk,  nor  one  in  which,  since  its  inception,  a  fiercer  or  more  unre- 
stricted rivalry  exists. 

In  answer  to  your  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  interrogatories,  we  would  say  that 
there  is  not  at  present  and  never  has  been  any  trust,  combination,  agreement,  nor  even 
understanding  between  the  various  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  looking  towards 
regulating,  controlling  or  upholding  its  price ;  certainly  not  as  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge of. 

In  reply  to  your  fifth  inquiry,  we  admit  that  the  foreign  competition  Is  materially 
less  than  before  the  McKinley  bill  became  a  law ;  notwithstanding  which  fact  the  average 
price  for  condensed  milk  is  lower  than  at  that  time,  or  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased competition  among  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  are  now,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  no  patents 
protecting  this  industry,  and  its  manufacture  is  participated  in  by  some  twenty-three 
factories,  owned  by  fourteen  different  and  distinct  concerns,  having  no  connection  nor 
interest  in  common,  and  between  whom  unchecked  competition  has  always  existed. 

As  to  the  price  paid  to  farmers  furnishing  milk  to  the  factories  of  our  company,  this 
is  regulated  like  other  dairy  products,  by  the  crops,  feed,  etc.,  which  has  notoriously  been 
higher  than  the  price  obtained  by  producers  of  milk  which  is  used  In  making  butter  and 
cheese  and  for  daily  consumption. 

As  to  the  special  dispatch  quoted  in  Mr.  VEST'S  speech  in  regard  to  the  transfer  by 
this  company  of  its  interests  to  an  English  syndicate,  we  stigmatize  this  purely  and  sim- 
ply a  newspaper  canard,  absurd  on  its  face.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated  by  us, 
and  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  publication  until  our  attention  was  called  to  It  in  the 
daily  press,  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  sensational  newspaper  article,  utterly  unwar- 
ranted by  fact. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  us  to  make  these  contradictions, 
we  are,  ' 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

NEW  YORK  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY. 
GEO.  B.  MEAD,  JR.,  Vice-President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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TRUST  No.  19.— COPPEK  INGOTS. 

CALUMET  AND  HECLA  MINING  COMPANY, 

Boston,  July  13, 1892. 
DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  8th  Instant  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say : 

1.  There  Is  not,  and  there  has  not  been  since  I  became  an  officer  of  this  company,  in 
November,  1889,  any  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  production  of  copper  in  any  form. 
We  do  not  make  sheets. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  trust  among  the  other  copper  producers  In  this  country. 

3.  The  competition  in  this  country  from  foieign  copper  is  trifling.  The  other  countries 
of  the  world  do  not  produce  enough  copper  to  supply  their  consumption,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  on  America. 

Lake  copper  (/.  e.,  the  native  copper  produced  near  Lake  Superior)  has  at  times  been 
sold  in  this  country  within  the  last  year  at  lower  prices  than  could  have  been  obtained  for 
it  abroad.  At  present  it  brings  higher  prices  in  this  country.  The  reason  for  this  in  my 
opinion  is  that  the  demand  for  high-grade  copper  is  greater  In  this  country  than  abroad. 
Whether  this  is  because  foreign  metal-workers  can  manufacture  lower  grade  copper  Into 
articles  of  commerce  than  metal-workers  in  this  country  can,  by  reason  of  greater  skill  or 
cheaper  labor,  or  whether  It  is  because  metal-workers  in  this  country  must  produce  better 
articles,  or  require  greater  strength  in  the  copper,  because  they  make  machinery  do  more 
work  upon  it  than  they  do  abroad,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  all  of  these  reasons  exist. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  LIVERMORE. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDKICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  20.— COPPER  SHEETS. 
(See  Copper  Ingot  trust.) 

TRUST  No.  21.— CORDAGE. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY, 

NorLli  Plymouth,  Mass.,  July  19, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  Inclose  list  of  concerns  In  the  cordage  business  that  are,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  independent  of  the  National  Cordage  Company ;  also  list  of  those  that  are 
with  the  National,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  F.  HOLMES,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  following  concerns  are  with  the  National  Cordage  Company : 

Miamisburg  Binder  Twine  and  Cordage  Company,  Mlamlsburg,  Ohio. 

Miamisburg  Cordage  Company.  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

American  Cordage  Company,  Xenla,  Ohio. 

William  Deering  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Middletown  Twine  and  Cordage  Company,  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 

Boston  Cordage  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Standard  Cordage  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 

Chelsea  Cordage  Company,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Sewall  &  Day  Cordage  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Bedford  Cordage  company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  T.  Donnell  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hingham  Cordage  Company,  Hlngham,  Mass. 

William  Wall's  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  Waterbury  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Elizabethport  Steam  Cordage  Company.  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 

New  York  Bagging  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  Allen  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  best  of  our  belief  the  following  concerns  are  In  every  way  free  and  independ- 
ent of  the  National  Cordage  Company : 
Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  (Peoria  Cordage  Company). 
Hoover  &  Allison,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Miamisburg  Twine  and  cordage  company,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 
D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Pearson  Cordage  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  Good,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Travers  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hlnckley  Bros',  new  mill  at  Newburyport,  Mass, 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 
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TRUST  No.  22.— CROCKERY. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  July  22, 1893. 
There  is  HO  trust  In  crockery  go^ds  that  controls  production  or  prices. 

JOHN  MOSES. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate. 

TRUST  No.  23.— COTTON  DUCK. 

FlTCHBURG  DUCK  MILLS, 

Boston,  July  II,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  8th  instant  at  hand,  and  in  answer  would  say  that  we  know  of 
ne  trust  in  cotton  duck  at  the  present  time. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

DAVID  NEVINS, 
Per  S.  A.  CLOUQH. 
Hon.  NELSON  W,  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  NEW  YORK,  July  13,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  questions  founded  on  a  letter  of  July  9,  1892,  from  Hon. 
NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  I  beg  to  say : 

In  answer  to  your  first  question :  There  is  no  trust  in  existence,  nor  has  there 
been,  controlling  the  production  of  cotton  duck.  This  answers  your  second,  third,  and 
fourth  queries. 

To  your  fifth  query :  Cotton  duck  is  made  in  England  and  in  the  British  provinces 
and  enters  into  competition  with  our  manufactures  in  foreign  markets.  None  is  Imported. 
The  competition  on  these  goods  is  so  fierce  that  the  mills  engaged  in  their  production  have 
not  been  paying  properties  for  severai  years.  Some  have  failed,  some  closed  up  their 
works  and  others  are  continuing,  some  at  a  loss  and  some  at  a  very  trifling  profit,  divi- 
dends in  many  cases  being  entirely  suspended.  In  fact,  the  goods,  though  higher  in  cost 
than  the  ordinary  cotton  goods,  such  as  drillings  and  sheetings,  are  sold  at  a  less  price  per 
pound,  though  produced  in  mills  costing  per  spindle  about  two  and  one-half  times  those  of 
mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER. 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Esq.,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  we  have  one  mill  in  our  list 
of  consignors  that  makes  duck  its  chief  product.  No  combination  has  ever  been  made  by 
it.  So  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  even  been  asked  to  join  any  trust.  If  Senator  VEST 
will  derlse  a  trust  or  any  other  plan  that  will  make  the  mill  pay  dividends  in  the  manu- 
facture of  duck  I  would  pay  a  handsome  premium. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S  C.  N.  BLISS. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  v>    . 

United  States  Senate. 

TRUST  No.  24.— COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON-OIL  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  19, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  my  attention  to  the  statement  made 
by  Senator  VEST  in  his  speech  of  June  29, 1892,  addressed  to  me  individually,  I  assume  was 
designed  for  the  American  Cotton-Oil  Company,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman  of  its  board 
of  directors. 

I  think  the  compiler  of  the  list  of  tariff  trusts  referred  to  by  Senator  VEST  has  been  i 
misled  when  he  ranks  the  cotton-oil  industry  as  a  tariff  trust,  because  it  neither  profits  I 
nor  is  it  sustained  by  the  tariff.    In  fact,  the  cotton- seed  oil  industry  is  uninfluenced  and 
unprotected  by  the  tariff.    It  neither  asks  nor  requires  tariff  protection  against  the 
imports  of  cotton-seed  oil.    The  statement  of  Mr.  WARNER  admits  that  there  have  never 
been  any  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

As  to  this  oompa  ny,  equally  mistaken  views  appear  to  be  entertained.  This  is  not  a 
trust,  but  a  corporation,  organized  under  the  statutes  and  amenable  to  and  respecting  the 
law  in  every  relation.  Nor  is  the  industry  within  the  control  of  any  one  organization.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  while  this  company  is  the  largest  single  interest  it 
is  only  one  of  many  rival  organizations  engaged  in  active  competition  in  the  business 
which  no  one  controls,  and  the  prices  of  whose  products  upon  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  above  statements  would  seem  to  render  unnecessary  a  more  extended  reply  to 
your  inquiries,  which  were  evidently  based  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  our  com- 
pany is  a  trust,  and  that  its  business  is  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  tariff  laws. 


Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  D.  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRUST  No.  25.— COTTON  THREAD. 

WILLIMANTIC  LINEN  COMPANY, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  July  12,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  July  8,  addressed  to  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Ives,  New  York,  lias 
been  by  him  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

We  know  of  no  trust  In  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton  In  the  United  States, 
although  one  exists  in  England,  and  no  agreement  as  to  prices  which  tends  to  create^a 
uniform  price. 

We  in  1888  sold  our  200-yard  goods  (to  which  Mr.  VEST  alludes)  at  46%  cents  net.  In 
1889  we  sold  the  same  goods  at  39.95  cents  net.  In  1890  we  sold  same  goods  at  383^  cents 
net.  In  1891  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  sell  same  goods  at  36  cents  net.  Prices  of 
these  goods  are  not  uniform  among  the  manufacturers.  We  know  of  no  arrangement  by 
which  the  production  of  spool  cotton  is  limited,  and  are  certainly  not  a  party  to  any  such 
arrangement. 

The  second  question  needs  no  reply.  The  third  question  would  be  answered  above, 
if  a  trust  existed.  There  is  no  foreign  competition,  as  every  large  manufacturer  In  Eng- 
land has  a  factory  here,  and  in  England  a  real  trust  exists. 

The  only  price-understanding  now  existing  here  is  that  prices  shall  be  uniform  for 
each  manufacturer  for  a  period  of  six  months,  so  that  the  buyer  of  goods  may  be  insured 
a  reasonable  profit. 

We  should  like  to  know  why  Mr.  VEST  calls  retailers  who  buy  one  thousand  dozen  In 
six  months  monopolists. 

Yours  truly, 

LUCIUS  A.  BARBOUR,  President. 


NEW  YORK,  July  13, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  8th  instant,  Inclosing  copy  of  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,  was  duly  received.  To  put  the  answer  in  official  shape,  I  sent  same  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  the  headquarters  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  with  request  that  a  reply  to 
your  inquiries  be  made  over  the  signature  of  the  president,  Mr.  Lucius  A.  Barbour.  That 
reply  will  be  mailed  you  to-day,  and  cover,  I  think,  most  conclusively  the  points  made  by 
you  In  controverting  the  issue  raised  by  Senator  VEST,  of  Missouri,  in  his  speech  delivered 
In  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  June  last.  As  supplementary  data,  I  beg  to  enclose  table  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  George  A.  Clark  &  Bro.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  Clark's  O.  N. 
T.  spool  cotton,  giving  prices  on  their  brand  from  December,  1861,  to  the  present  time. 
^  The  prices  for  our  goods  at  various  times  have  not  been  uniform  with  this  schedule, 
and  to-day  stand  at  36  cents  net  as  against  the  O.  N.  T.  price  given  in  the  table  of  88# 
cents  net,  thus  confirming  statement  in  the  letter  you  will  receive  from  our  president, 
namely,  that  at  present  we  sell  our  goods  at  36  cents  net.  This  disposes  of  the  contention 
that  a  uniform  price  exists  among  manufacturers  working  under  a  so-called  trust.  It  Is 
also  a  fact,  well  enough  possibly  to  state,  that  other  well-known  standard  brands  of  these 
goods  are  sold  at  less  than  the  O.  N.  T.  price  given,  38^  cents  net. 

Should  you  need  or  desire  any  further  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, should  be  glad  to  furnish  same  upon  receipt  of  your  application.  Hoping  that  the 
facts  and  figures  inclosed,  together  with  those  which  you  will  receive  from  Hartford,  will 
prove  to  be  what  you  wish  to  secure,  I  remain 


Very  truly  yours, 


Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THEODORE  M.  IVES. 


JULY  13, 1892. 
Prices  of  ClarWs  "  0.  N.  T."  Spool  Cotton  from  December,  1891,  to  t?ie  present  time. 


Dates. 

Price. 

Net. 

December  17   1861   to  January  25 

$0  50   less  5  per  cent                  .  .  •  . 

$0  47y> 

1862. 
July  10   1862 

60   less  5  per  cent  

57 

July  25   1862 

65   less  5  per  cent 

61% 

70   less  5  per  cent        .  . 

My, 

September  13  1862  

80   less  5  per  cent                 

176 
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of    Claris  "  0.    JV.    T7."    spooZ   coMon,  from,    December,   1891,   to    <?ie  present 
£  f  me—  Continued. 


Dates. 

"    Price. 

Net. 

JO  85^" 

February  ih  1863       .            

1  25     less  5  per  cent  - 

1.18% 

October  2  1863 

1  00     less  5  per  cent 

95 

July  28  1864      .      ..           

l  10)$  to  $1.12>£  less  5  per  cent.  . 

1.05     and  1.68 

October  21  1864      

1  50     less  5  per  cent  

1  42)£ 

January  1,  1868    

130     to  $1  less  5  per  cent  

1.23#  and     .95 

January  16  1809     . 

90     less  5  per  cent  

.85>£ 

May  14    1870 

80     less  7  J£  per  cent 

74 

July  1  1873 

72     less»6  and  2)6  per  cent... 

.658 

January  3,  1876  

67%  less  6  and  4     per  cent.  .  . 

.60^ 

January  1  1877                          . 

65     less  6  and  4     per  cent".  . 

.58}£ 

January  1  1878       .  .  .        

57>£  less  6  and  4     per  cent.  .  . 

.51  % 

January  1  1879 

55     less  6  and  4     per  cent;  .  . 

•49/tf 

January  1  1883         

55     less  6  and  9     percent... 

.48  X 

March  25,  1889  

.  47     less  6  and  9    per  cent  .  .  . 

.399 

July  1   1889 

.  45     less  5  and  7)4  per  cent  .  .  . 

.3938 

January  l,  1890  ,  

.  45     less  6  and  7%  per  cent  .  .  . 

.3893 

July  1  1890                               .    . 

45     less  6  and  9     per  cent.  .  . 

.38# 

"  O.  N.  T."  spool  cotton  is  now  sold  about  9  cents  per  dozen  below  what  It  was  in 
1861.  in  that  year,  while  all  thread  was  sold  at  the  price  of  6-cord,  all  numbers  above  40 
were  either  3  or  4  cord,  so  that  the  6-cord  spool  cotton  sold  to-day  is  in  every  respect  a 
much  better  article  tlian  that  sold  in  1861. 


TRUST  No.  26.—  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  19,  1892. 

SIR  :  Replying  to  your  favor,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  answers  to  your  questions, 
as  follows  : 

First.  Is  there  any  trust  controlling  production  in  the  electrical  business?    No. 

Second.  Does  such  alleged  trust  include  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ? 
No.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  competition  in  every  branch  of  electrical  manufacture. 

Third.  What  effect  has  the  trust  had  upon  competition  and  prices  of  product? 
There  is  no  trust,  but  what  amalgamation  of  interest  has  taken  place  has  Increased  the 
product,  improved  the  quality  and  reduced  the  prices. 

Fourth.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  country  is  controlled  by  the  alleged  trust  ? 
There  is  no  trust,  but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  active  competition  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture. 

Fifth.  Is  there  any  foreign  competition,  and,  if  so.  what  proportion  of  the 
apparatus  is  Imported  ?  There  is  substantially  no  importation  of  apparatus  involving 
the  use  of  heavy  currents,  such  as  electric  lighting,  railway  and  motive  power  apparatus. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  quality  of  American  apparatus  is  such  as  to  make  It 
more  desirable  than  that  made  abroad;  also  that  the  apparatus  made  abroad  Is 
principally  based  upon  patents  of  American  inventors. 


Hon,  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Resident  Manager. 


TRUST  No,  27.— ENVELOPES. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  July  20, 1892. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH  : 

There  Is  no  trust  nor  combination  for  controlling  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

MORGAN  ENVELOPE  COMPANY. 


HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  July  «,  1892, 

Referring  to  Senator  VEST'S  speech  we  desire  to  inform  you  that  no  envelope  trust, 
combination  or  understanding  exists.  The  envelope  market  is  open  and  subjected  to 
severest  competition. 

HOLYOKE  ENVELOPE  COMPANY, 

GEO.  N,  TYNER,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate.  '  »    -   - 
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TRUST  No.  28.— FLINT  GLASS. 

PITTSBUKG,  PA.,  July  11, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  the  8th  at  hand.  Following  we  give  your  questions  and  our 
answers : 

First.  Whether  there  is  any  trust  In  existence  controlling  production  In  your  Industry 
of  manufacturing  flint  glass  ? 

The  United  States  Glass  Company  is  a  corporation  organized  July  15, 1891,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  purchased  the  plant  of  sixteen  firms  as  per  the 
list  Inclosed. 

Second.  Whether  It  includes  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ? 

There  are  forty  firms  with  whom  we  compete,  as  per  the  list  inclosed. 

Third.  What  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and  prices  of  product  ? 

None  whatever.  The  large  crop  of  fruit  this  year  created  an  excessive  demand  for 
tumblers,  which  naturally  advanced  the  price,  which  fact  would  have  been  the  same  had 
our  company  not  been  In  existence. 

Fourth.  If  such  a  trust  is  in  existence,  what  proportion  of  the  entire  production  of 
the  country  does  it  control  ? 

Taking  the  product  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  is  as  16  to  40. 

Fifth.  Is  there  any  foreign  competition  with  your  product  ?  If  so,  what  proportion 
of  consumption  is  imported? 

Yes ;  of  the  articles  we  make  at  least  one-third  comes  into  competition  with  the 
Imported,  and  home  competition  prevents  advance  of  price  on  the  other  two-thirds. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

UNITED  STATES  GLASS  COMPANY, 

DANIEL  C.  RIPLEY,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Following  Is  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  whose  plants  the  United  States  Glass  Com- 
pany purchased: 

Adams  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Beatty  &  Sons,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Bellalre  Goblet  Company,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Bryce  Bros.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Central  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Challlnor,  Taylor  &  Co.,  limited,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Columbia  Glass  Company,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Doyle  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

George  Duncan  &  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gllllnder  &  Sons,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Hobbs  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

King  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Nickel  Plate  Glass  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

O'Hara  Glass  Company,  limited,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Richards  &  Hartley  Glass  Company,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Ripley  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  factories  who  are  outside  of  our  company  and  who  manu- 
facture goods  in  competition  with  us : 
Atterbury  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Brox,  Chas.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Bryce,  HIgby  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Buckeye  Glass  Company,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 
Canton  Glass  Company,  Marion,  Ind. 

Co-operative  Flint  Glass  Company,  limited,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
CrystalGlass Company,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
Cumberland  Glass  Company,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Dalzell,  Gllmore  &  Leighton  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.  De  La  Chapelle  &  Co.,  Ottawa,  111. 
Dithridge  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons,  White  MIUs,  Pa. 
Elson  Glass  Company,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 
Thos.  Evans  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Excelsior  Flint  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
Fostoria  Shade  and  Lamp  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
GUI  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gill  Bros.  &  Co.,  Steubenvllle,  Ohio. 
E.  P.  Gleason  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Greensburg  Glass  Company.  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Hemingray  Glass  Company '  Covington,  Ky. 
Hibbler  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hogan,  Evans  &  Co.,  limited,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
John  N.  Huwer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  W.  L.  Llbbey  &  Son  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lippincott  Glass  Company,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Geo.  A.  Macbeth  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mount  Washington  Glass  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

James  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McKee  &  Bros..  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Phoenix  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Riverside  Glass  Works,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Rodefer  Bros.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Rohrbacher  &  Hermann,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tiffin  Glass  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Union  Glass  Company,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Seneca  Glass  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Zlllman  Glass  Company,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  July  12,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  notice  in  the  copy  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  June  28, 189-3, 
Senator  VEST'S  remarks  relative  to  the  United  States  Glass  Company.  We  think  the 
Senator's  informant  very  unreliable  or  very  Ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  competition  in  t  he 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  at  home  and  with  the  imported  article  has  been  very  disastrous 
to  the  Industry ;  so  much  so  that  within  the  last  five  years  twenty-two  firms  (list  inclosed) 
have  failed  or  suspended  operations.  It  was  the  above  condition  that  prompted  the  ask- 
ing of  the  protection  and  also  the  formation  of  our  company,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  goods  with  considerable  saving,  as,  for  example,  in  New 
York  alone  we  dispensed  with  eight  offices  and  now  do  the  business  in  one.  The  Senator 
says  we  expect  to  make  50  per  cent,  on  our  capital.  Well,  If  there  are  any  of  our  stock- 
holders expecting  that  amount,  they  will  be  sadly  mistaken.  If  such  were  the  fact,  our 
stock,  which  can  be  purchased  at  66  cents  on  the  dollar  to-day,  would  be  a  better  invest- 
ment than  is  generally  offered  to  the  public.  If  the  Senator  will  agree  to  pay  us  10  per 
cent,  on  our  stock  (which  is  not  watered)  for  the  next  ten  years,  I  will  agree  to  turn  him 
over  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 

The  prices  on  tumblers  and  jelly-packers'  supplies  has  fluctuated  with  the  fruit 
crop  for  years,  and  the  price  would  have  been  no  less  had  our  company  not  existed,  Inas- 
much as  the  advance  has  only  been  on  the  above  articles  (which  does  not  bring  them  up  to 
cost),  which  forms  about  10  per  cent,  of  our  production.  It  Is  not  a  fair  statement  to  say 

what  proportion  of  the  product, 
goods  has  advanced  50  per  cent. 
10  per  cent.  Our  company  1ms 
made  during  the  last  year,  ending  July  l,  1892, 20  per  cent,  more  goods  than  has  been  made 
In  the  same  plants  during  any  one  of  the  last  five  years,  which  naturally  gave  steadier 
employment  as  well  as  increased  the  number  of  workmen.  The  mold-makers'  statement 
that  we  had  dispensed  with  two  hundred  in  one  batch  is  utterly  false.  The  number  em- 
ployed during  the  year  previous  to  our  company  taking  hold  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  ;  the  company  consolidating  all  the  shops  was  able  to  dispense  with  thirty-two, 
who  found  ready  employment  in  other  shops,  and  their  wives  and  children  were  not  In 
want  because  of  the  men  being  out  of  employment.  The  above  are  facts,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  prove  them.  In  case  you  should  want  any  more  Information  we  will  with  pleas- 
ure furnish  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  C.  RIPLEY. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  Is  a  list  comprising  the  failures  and  suspensions  In  the  flint-glass  business 
within  the  last  five  years: 

^Etna  Glass  Company,  Bellaire,  Ohio, 

Findlay  Glass  Company  (burned),  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Connellsville  Glass  Company,  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

Arch  Glass  Company,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Belmont  Glass  Company,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Beaver  Falls  Glass  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Whltla  Glass  Company  (three  failures  under  different  organizations),  Beaver  Falls. 

Dithridge  Glass  Company,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

New  Brighton  Glass  Company,  New  Brighton  Pa. 

Fostoria  Novelty  Glass  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Thompson  Glass  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Warren  Glass  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Windsor  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Braddock  Glass  Company  (burned).  Braddock,  Pa. 

Sippo  Valley  Glass  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Chartlers  Glass  Company,  Chartlers,  Pa. 

The  Globe  Lamp  and  Chimney  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Bowling  Green  Glass  Company,  Bowling  Green. 

Tiffin  Glass  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Cavitt  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Francis  Storms,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Iowa  City  Glass  Company,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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TRUST  No.  29.— FORK  AND  HOB. 

NORTH  EASTON,  July  14, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Confinement  to  my  house  by  sickness  has  prevented  my  earlier  an 
swer  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  Instant.  I  was  obliged  to  send  to  Boston  to  get  a  copy  of  a 
letter  in  my  letter  copy  book.  I  wrote  in  1888, 1  think  (although  the  copy  brought  me  says 
1886,  probably  an  error  in  copying),  when  the  Mills  bill  was  under  consideration.  This 
copy  I  send  you,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  my  brother,  Oakes  A.  Ames,  re- 
cently, in  answer  to  the  same  old  lie  which  is  again  traveling  through  the  country. 

These  two  letters  will  answer  the  statement  on  page  19,  paragraph  49,  as  to  the 
prices  in  New  York,  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  other  statements,  as  to  prices  of  shovels  ($10 
for  home  market  and  $8.50  to  foreigners,  free  on  board  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  $9.20 
at  home  and  $7.86  abroad),  are  also  absolutely  false.  The  foreign  purchaser  pays  us  ex- 
actly the  same  price  as  the  American  wholesale  hardware  dealer  pays  us  for  the  same 
quality  of  shovel  or  spade. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  trust  for  the  control  of  the  manufacture  of  forks  and  hoes. 
We  are  not  in  that  business.  I  do  know  there  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  existence  con- 
trolling the  production  or  prices  of  shovels  or  spades.  After  the  civil  war  leading  manu- 
facturers of  shovels  and  spades  made  an  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  The  agreement 
was  signed— but  it  did  not  last  twenty-four  hours— as  one  of  the  parties  broke  it  the  next 
day.  This  will  answer  your  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  inquiries. 

In  answer  to  your  fifth  question :  There  are  no  foreign  shovels  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  importation  of  any  for  thirty  years  past  is  insignificant. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  very  large  foreign  demand  for  our  shovels  and  spades. 
We  export  some  years  25,000  dozens. 

The  45  per  cent,  duty  on  imported  shovels  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. We  would  be  better  satisfied  with  20  to  25  per  cent,  provided  the  duties  on  iron 
and  steel  we  use  as  raw  material  were  not  over  20  to  25  per  cent.  Forty-five  per  cent.  Is 
too  high,  and  is  unnecessary  to  protect  eitlier. 

Yours  truly. 

OLIVER  AMES. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDKICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NORTH  EASTON,  MASS.,  July  3, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  June  27  is  received.  The  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  Corporation  have 
but  one  set  of  prices  for  its  goods,  and  it  gives  the  same  prices  and  discounts  to  the  ex- 
porter that  it  gives  to  the  large  dealers  in  the  United  States.  We  send  you  our  latest  price 
list  and  discount  sheet,  and  there  is  no  exporter  that  has  any  better  terms  than  20, 10  and 
5  per  cent,  from  list  we  send  you.  The  cheapest  shovel  we  make  is  an  unpolished  shovel 
from  low  grade  steel,  and  costs,  delivered  in  New  York  City,  $2.91  per  dozen,  and  freight 
from  New  York  to  Mexico  would  have  to  be  added.  Any  shovel  that  we  make  that  costs 
$6  exclusive  of  freight  would  be  made  of  either  Swede  steel  with  a  cast-steel  edge  or  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel,  and  very  much  superior  in  quality  and  every  way  than  the  cheapest 
shovel,  and  could  not  be  compared  in  any  respect  with  it.  You  will  see  by  the  list  we  send 
you  that  we  have  shovels  of  all  grades  and  prices,  from  $8.89  net  for  our  best  No.  2  patent 
welded  D.  H.  Rd.  Pts.  to  $2.91  for  our  cheapest  unpolished  shovel.  And  we  sell  at  same 
price  and  terms  to  the  export  trade  that  we  do  to  the  largest  home  trade. 

Yours  truly, 

OAKES  A.  AMES,  President. 
Mr.  G.  H.  HENDERSON, 

Eloomfleldj  Ind. 

BOSTON,  October  4, 1886. 

DEAR  SIR  !  I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  in  which  you  ask  for  an  explicit  de- 
nial or  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  statement  that  "Ames  shovels  "  are  sold  in  Mexico 
at  $2. 90  per  dozen,  of  the  same  make  and  quality  as  those  which  are  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  $6  per  dozen. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  The  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  Corporation  has  but 
one  set  of  prices  for  its  goods,  and  it  gives  the  same  price  and  discounts  to  the  exporter 
and  the  larger  wholesale  dealers. 

This  is  plainly  stated  in  the  printed  circular  which  we  send  out  with  our  price  lists 
to  any  hardware  dealer  asking  for  the  same.  The  cheapest  shovel  which  we  make  is  from 
unpolished  sheet  iron,  and  costs  delivered  in  New  York  City  $2,91  per  dozen,  and  we  never 
sold  a  dozen  shovels  lower  than  that  price  to  any  party.  So  that  the  freight  from  New 
York  to  Mexico  would  have  to  be  added  if  the  shovels  came  from  us. 

Any  shovel  which  we  make  which  costs  $6  per  dozen,  exclusive  of  freight,  is  made 
either  of  welded  steel  with  cast-steel  edge,  or  entirely  of  cast  steel,  and  is  very  much 
superior  in  quality  and  finish  to  the  cheaper  shovel  and  could  not  be  compared  in  any 
respect  with  it. 

The  statement  to  the  contrary  of  these  facts  has  been  published  broadcast  over  the 
country,  and  apparently  it  has  furnished  a  great  deal  of  capital  to  the  advocates  of  the 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

OLIVER  AMES. 
Mr.  JOHN  W.  TINDALL, 

Xto  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  in. 
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,  TRUST  No.  so.— FRUIT  JAB., 
(See  Flint  glass  trust.) 

TRUST  No.  31.— GALVANIZED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

MCDANIEL  &  HARVEY  COMPANY, 

Philadelphia,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  t  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  Instant,  Inclosing  copy  of  speech  of 
Senator  VEST,  and  have  examined  the  statements  referred  to  In  regard  to  the  existence  of  a 
trust  In  galvanized  Iron  and  steel,  and  In  reply  to  your  questions  I  beg  to  say  most  decid- 
edly that  there  does  not  exist  In  that  business  any  trust  or  combination.  You  can  em- 
phatically deny  any  assertion  to  the  contrary.  The  manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheets 
in  November  last  met  and  organized  an  association,  the  object  of  which  was  formally 
stated  to  be  as  follows  (copy  of  records  of  meeting) : 

"  The  object  of  this  meeting  Is  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  permanent  association 
composed  of  the  manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheet  Iron,  to  meet  monthly  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  uniform  methods  relating  to  classification,  weights,  freight  allowances, 
terms,  etc.,  or  such  other  business  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  of  mutual  Interest. 
Unfavorable  experience  as  manufacturers  with  combinations  of  almost  every  description 
lor  sustaining  or  advancing  the  market  price  of  their  products,  naturally  lead  us  to  avoid 
even  a  semblance  of  such  an  organization." 

This  you  will  notice  expressly  precludes  all  semblance  of  trust  in  the  organization, 
and  was  intended  to  do  so.  Our  proceedings  since  then  have  never  affected,  or  attempted 
to  affect,  prices  or  to  limit  production,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron  and  steel  Is  lower  to-day  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  In  the  previous  history  of 
the  trade.  The  work  of  the  association  has  been  confined  to  minor  details  of  the  business, 
such  as  arranging  a  standard  gauge  or  list  of  weights  per  square  foot  which  shall  be  uni- 
form among  all  makers,  revising  the  price  list,  etc. 

The  association  does  not  Include  all  parties  engaged  In  the  manufacture.  On  the 
contrary,  out  of  twenty  firms  only  twelve  are  members  of  the  association. 

The  quantity  of  galvanized  sheet  Iron  imported  from  abroad  Is  not  large.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  galvanized  iron  used  In  this  country,  but  do  not 
know  to  what  extent.  Think,  however,  it  is  small  in  amount. 

Referring  particularly  now  to  Mr.  WARNER'S  statement  concerning  the  alleged  gal- 
vanized sheet-iron  trust,  his  statement  that  we  "  have  long  had  a  strong  combination  to 
limit  production  and  control  prices  "  is  absolutely  false,  and  I  would  defy  him  to  furnish 
one  iota  of  proof  of  his  assertion.  Furthermore,  his  following  statement  that  the  main 
difficulty  has  been  the  constant  fall  In  price  of  terne  plates  Is  equally  untrue.  The 
market  for  terne  plates  Is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  galvanized  sheet  Iron,  and 
their  use  is  not  interchangeable  to  any  extent. 

It  is  true  galvanized  iron  is  used  for  roofing,  chiefly  In  the  corrugated  form,  but  the 
price  of  terne  plates  has  had  small  effect  upon  the  price  of  galvanized  iron,  and  he  might 
well  be  asked  to  explain  how  It  is  if,  as  he  asserts,  the  price  of  terne  plate  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  duty,  that  the  price  of  galvanized  Iron  should  have  been  de- 
creased so  heavily,  as  is  the  actual  fact.  Again,  the  Tin  Plate  Association  was  not,  and 
never  has  been,  an  annex  of  the  Galvanized  Iron  Manufacturers,  and  Mr.  W.C.  Cronemeyer 
Is  not  a  manufacturer  of  galvanized  Iron,  and  never  has  been.  The  two  associations  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

While  it  Is  true  that  not  every  sheet  manufacturer  has  become  a  tin-plate  maker, 
and  that  the  business  is  "  remanded  to  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  it "  (which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  proper  business  method  at  any  rate),  nevertheless  the  following  manu- 
facturers of  sheet  Iron  have  become  manufacturers  of  tin  plate :  t.  e.,  Marshall  Bros.  &  Co., 
Philadelphia;  J.  E.  Strauss  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Apollo  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
Wallace,  Banfield&  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Dernmler, 
Pa. ;  P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co  ,  Apollo,  Pa.;  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio;  J.  W. 
Britton,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  W.  T.  Simpson  &  Co., -Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis  Stamping 
Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Several  other  firms,  while  not  producing  the  finished  tin  plate, 
are  supplying  others  with  black  plate  suitable  for  tinning. 

The  move  referred  to  In  his  quotation  from  "  hardware  "  of  December  25, 1891,  did  not 
result,  as  there  stated,  but  in  June  the  Tin  Plate  Association  and  the  Galvanized  Associa- 
tion appointed  joint  committees  to  act  in  unison  on  matters  affecting  common  interest, 
but  maintaining  separate  and  distinct  organization  and  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
each  particular  trade  ;  and  I  desire  to  repeatfpositively  that  so  far  as  the  Galvanized  Iron 
Association  is  concerned  this  partial  union  did  not  In  any  way  affect  or  control  the  produc- 
tion or  prices. 

The  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Warner  Is  entirely  misleading,  and  he  has  concealed  the 
fact  that  galvanized  Iron  is  sold  by  a  list  price  and  discounts,  and  you  can  readily  under- 
stand that  if  the  list  should  be  Increased  and  the  discount  remained  stationary  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  iron ;  but  If  the  discount  should  be  Increased  it  would 
overcome  any  increase  In  the  list,  and  if  sufficiently  advanced  It  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  price.  For  example,  under  the  old  list  galvanized  sheet  iron  of  No.  24  gauge  was 
sold  in  December  last  at  13  cents  per  pound  list,  and  discount  of  67%  and  5  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  a  net  price  of  4.01  x  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  present  date  it  is  sold  at  an  advanced  list  price,  i.  e.,  14  cents  per  pound,  but 
at  a  discount  of  70  and  10  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  3.78;  hence  you  see  the  manufacturers 
are  receiving  for  their  product  to-day  actually  23#  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  in 
December,  1891.  The  prices  above  given  are  wholesale  prices  for  very  large  quantities. 
The  following  are  the  net  prices,  taken  from  our  books,  of  actual  sales  in  large  quantities 
o£  galvanized  iron  ror  tne  dates  namea,  ana  you  will  see  mere  has  been  a  constant  reduc- 
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tlon,  and  we  are  worse  off  now  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  before  its  passage,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  consumers  are  correspondingly  benefited. 

The  entire  statement  of  Mr.  WAKNER  in  regard  to  galvanized  Iron  Is  a  perversion  of 
the  facts,  and  he  or  his  informant  has  deliberately  distorted,  to  suit  their  own  purposes, 
the  actual  condition  in  a  most  unfair  manner,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  other  alleged  trusts  are  no  more  accurate  than  that  concerning  galvanized 
iron,  his  whole  paper  is  a  mere  tissue  of  distortion  and  falsification,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  credence. 

If  you  desire  any  further  details  or  information  upon  this  subject,  or  if  I  can  assist 
you  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  WHITLEY,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Average  price  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  JV'o.  24  gauge. 
[The  same  proportion  holds  good  for  all  other  gauges.] 


Year. 

List  price 
per  pound. 

Discount. 

Net  price 
per  pound. 

1888 

Cents. 
18 

65  and  5  per  cent 

Cents. 
4  <S2i/ 

1889                                              

13 

67^  and  2v  per  cent 

4  12 

1890 

13 

673^  per  cent 

4  ooi/ 

1891 

13 

67^  and  5  per  cent 

4  01  i£ 

1892  up  to  July  

14 

70  and  10  per  cent  

3.78 

.     APOLLO  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Regarding  the  effect  of  new  price  list,  which  went  Into  effect  January  l 
last,  on  the  average  price  received  for  galvanized  iron,  we  beg  to  say  the  following  table 
will  show  the  results  taken  from  our  books  : 

Amount  received  per  ton- 

January,  1892,  60  cents  less  than  in  December,  1891. 
February,  1892,  54  cents  more  than  in  December,  1891. 
March,  1892,  36  cents  more  than  in  December,  1891. 
April,  1892,  32  cents  less  than  in  December,  1891. 
May,  1892,  $1.54  less  than  In  December,  1891. 
June,  1892,  $1.62  less  than  in  December,  1891. 


e  figures,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  new  price  list,  on  the  grand  average, 
rmit  of  our  maintaining  former  prices,  our  returns  from  the  sale  of  this 


From  these 
did  not  even  per 

product  being  less  per  ton  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  month  of  De- 
cember, 1891. 

We  will  give  sworn  statement  of  these  figures  if  required. 
Yours  very  truly, 

APOLLO  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY, 

WALLACE  P.  BACHE,  Treasurer. 
JOHN  JARRETT, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TRUST  No.  32.— GLOVES. 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  questions  this  day  received  through  Hon.  JOHN  SANFORD, 
would  say  to  the  first :  There  is  no  trust  in  any  form  whatever  controlling  production  of 
glove  manufactures.  Second,  Our  association  was  formed  when  the  K.  of  L.  strike  of  1886 
was  on,  and  has  been  kept  together  more  as  a  social  order  than  anything  else  since  then. 
Third,  Competition  and  prices  have  never  been  acted  on  by  the  association,  or  any  body 
of  manufacturers  of  gloves.  Fourth  is  answered  above.  Fifth,  There  is  a  strong  foreign 
competition  which  will  be  answered  in  full  in  the  article  I  will  forward  to-morrow,  which 
will  give  you  all  the  main  points  in  our  claim  for  protection,  etc. 

Yours  hastily, 

M.  S.  NORTHRUP, 

Secretary  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate. 
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ANSWER  TO  SENATOR  TEST. 

First  statement:  That  the  tariff  is  about  70  per  cent. 

This  Is  a  gross  error.  The  custom-house  statistics  show  that  In  the  first  eleven 
months  after  McKinley  bill  was  enforced  the  gross  value  of  gloves  Imported  was  in  round 
numbers  $4,800,000,  while  the  duty  paid  was  $2,600,000,  being  55  per  cent,  instead  of  70  per 
cent.,  as  claimed.  The  extra  specific  duties  put  on  by  McKinley  bill  were  on  the  high- 
priced  gloves  averaging  to  cost  from  $6  to  $8  per  dozen,  and  worn  by  the  rich.  The  per 
cent,  of  these  imported  being  small,  the  increase  makes  but  a  small  showing  on  the 
gross  result. 

Second  statement :  That  f ully  two-thirds  of  the  heavy  gloves  made  In  the  United 
States  are  neither  produced  nor  consumed  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  an  error,  as  our 
older  manufacturers  well  remember  the  competition  of  the  mock-buck  heavy  sheepskin 
gloves  made  in  England  and  imported  before  the  50  per  cent,  tariff  protected  us.  The 
same  gloves  are  still  imported  and  sold  in  Canada.  Also  only  two  years  ago  thousands  of 
dozens  of  coarse-lined  sheepskin  kid  gloves  made  in  Germany  were  brought  over,  paid  the 
50  per  cent,  duty,  and  found  ready  sale  here.  The  $1  extra  duty  put  on  by  the  McKinley  bill 
stopped  most  of  them  coming  this  last  year,  and  the  custom-house  statistics  show  that 
over  200,000  dozen  (mostly  of  these  grades)  less  were  imported,  and  correspondingly  more 
gloves  were  made  here. 

The  next  statement "  that  90  per  cent,  of  ladies'  gloves  imported  are  of  a  class  not 
made  here,"  is  also  an  error.  Many  dozens  of  nearly  every  style  imported  were  made  in 
America  this  past  year,  and  if  the  tariff  is  not  changed  It  is  safe  to  say  their  manufacture 
will  increase  rapidly  every  year. 

The  statement  of  two  of  the  largest  manufacturers  "that  we  could  live  under  a  40 
per  cent,  tariff  Just  as  well  as  we  do  now.  and  pay  our  employees  just  as  high  wages," 
was  made  during  the  heat  of  the  political  campaign  in  1888,  and  for  which  they  have  oeen 
laughed  at  ever  since,  and  their  excuse  for  making  so  absurd  a  statement  was  that  they 
did  not  think  it  would  be  quoted  seriously. 

The  statement  on  which  Mr.  Holt  bases  his  claim  that  there  Is  a  glove  trust,  viz. : 
44  One  of  the  manufacturers  let  fall  the  remark  that  '  We  have  very  firm  agreements  not 
to  cut  on  prices  at  wholesale,' "  is  very  flimsy  and  certainly  contains  no  grain  of  truth. 
There  is  not  even  a  Democrat  glove  manufacturer  (and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  them)  but  what  would  laugh  at  such  a  statement.  The  competition  in 
prices  Is  constant,  and  no  agreement  to  establish  uniform  prices  on  gloves  has  ever  seri- 
ously been  thought  of,  much  less  attempted. 

The  statement  regarding  the  girls  having  their  wages  cut  down  by  having  to  pay  for 
broken  needles,  dirt  and  grease  on  gloves,  and  room  rent,  is  ridiculous. 

There  Is  not  a  pay-roll  book  in  this  glove  district  that  will  show  an,  average  of  10 
cents  per  month  charged  for  such  causes.  And  no  factory  could  afford  room  to  girls  work- 
Ing  on  power  who  do  not  earn  at  least  $1  per  day,  and  the  pay  rolls  of  nearly  all  factories 
show  they  have  girls  earning  from  $50  to  $70  per  month.  The  charge  that  the  machines 
used  by  our  girls  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  Is  wrong,  as  less  than  10  per  cent,  now  In  use  are 
imported. 

The  last  statement  that  the  only  laborers  that  get  over  $30  a  month  In  this  protected  In- 
dustry are  table  cutters,  foreigners,  is  entirely  wrong.  Our  mill  operatives  get  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  day,  and  all  factory  men-help  get  as  good  wages.  Originally  table  cutters 
were  foreigners  as  stated,  but  they  belonged  to  the  better  class,  having  served  regular 
(three  years)  apprenticeship  and  were  skilled  workmen.  We  have,  however,  learned  many 
American  apprentices  as  table  cutters,  and  now  some  factories  employ  fully  one-half 
American-born  cutters. 

If  any  more  of  Mr.  Holt's  statements,  as  given  in  his  tariff  reform  sheet,  volume  4, 
number  14,  are  quoted,  I  will  quickly  refute  them.  Some  of  his  statistics  are  right,  but 
most  are  garbled,  and  many  statements  are  too  ridiculous  for  Senator  VEST  or  Congress- 
man WARNER  to  quote. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  the  cry  of  "millionaire  manufacturers"  has  never  been 
used  against  the  glovers,  as  none  of  us  have  ever  been  able  to  accumulate  a  modest  com- 
petence sufficient  to  retire  from  business,  much  less  ever  think  of  becoming  a  millionaire 
by  the  profits  of  glove  manufacture.  Nine-tenths  of  us  manufacturers  were  workmen, 
and  worked  our  way  up  gradually. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  Democrat  paper  in  this  district  dare  publish  Senator  VEST'S 
allusion  to  us  and  his  charges,  as  their  own  rank  and  file  know  them  to  be  false, 

Tours  respectfully, 

M.  S.  NORTHEUP, 
Secretary  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association. 

*r-t 

TRUSTS  No.  S3  AND  34.— HARROWS  AND  HARVESTERS. 

CHICAGO,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Tours  of  July  8  duly  received  and  noted.  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest we  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions : 

1.  "  Whether  there  is  any  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  production  in  industry 
of  manufacturing  harrows  and  harvesters  ?  " 


We  manufacture  nothing  but  grain  and  grass-cutting  machinery.   We  cannot,  there- 
fore, answer  as  to  harrows.   So  far  as  relates  to  our  Industry  there  is  r 


Industry  there  is  no  trust,  not  even  a 
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wntten  or  verbal  understanding  between  ourselves  and  our  competitors. "  We  are  as  free 
as  the  air  wetoreathe,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  industry.  This  answers  your  second  and 
third  questions,  which  are  as  follows :  . 

2.  "  Whether  it  includes  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture?  " 
3  "  What  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and  prices  of  product?  "  v 
4.  "  If  such  a  trust  is  in  existence,  what  portion  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country 
doea  it  control,  and  how  many  concerns  ?  " 

c  5.  "  Is  there  any  foreign  competition  with  your  product  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  of 
consumption  is  imported?  " 

^  We  have  competition  from  every  home  manufactory  in  our  line,  BO  far  as  we  know, 
and  with  every  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  same  class  of  goods.  Our  strongest  competi- 
tors in  the  foreign  market,  however,  are  foreign  manufacturers,  but  thus  far  we  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  them,  and  obtain  better  prices  for  our  goods  which  go  into  foreign 
countries,  and  for  which  we  get  the  cash,  free  on  board  New  York,  than  the  same  class  of 
goods  are  sold  for  at  home,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  many  times  trusted  out  to  the 
farmer  on  quite  extended  credit. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
MCCOBMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

By  E.  K.  BUTLER.  > 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
\ 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  11, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Tour  letter  of  July  8th  has  been  duly  received,  and  in  reply  send  you  a 
refutation  of  statements  made  by  Senator  VEST,  of  Missouri,  In  his  speech  delivered  29th  of 
June,  1892. 

HARROWS. 

First.  There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  pooled  their  patents  two  years  ago 
and  incorporated  under  the  law  of  New  York  'as  the  National  Harrow  Company.  After  the 
decision  of  Judge  Walter  Ltoyd  Smith  they  organized  under  the  New  Jersey  law. 

Second.  This  corporation  does  not  include  by  any  means  all  the  parties  manufactur- 
ing "  float  spring  tooth  harrows."  As  for  one,  we  are  not  members  of  the  National  Harrow- 
Company,  and  we  shail  manufacture  more  "  float  spring  tooth  harrows  "  than  any  othc 
company  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  National  Harrow  Company  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  prices  of  other 
manufacturers,  as  they  control  only  their  own  output.  We  are  building  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive harrow,  but  offer  it  to  the  trade  at  the  same  price  they  do. 

Fourth.  The  National  Harrow  Company  probably  control  about  two-thirds  of  the 
manufacture  of  "  float  spring  tooth  harrows." 

Fifth.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  whatever  in  this  line  of  goods,  as  this  country 
Is  in  a  position  to  make  these  goods  and  export  them,  because  they  are  so  far  advanced 
over  anything  made  by  any  nation  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States. 

HARVESTERS. 

First.  There  is  absolutely 'no  trust  or  combination  of  any  two  manufacturers, 
manufacturing  harvesting  machinery  in  the  United  States,  that  we  are  aware  of.  Each 
one  acts  Independently  and  sells  at  his  own  prices,  and  these  prices  are  as  far  apart  as 
that  of  any  machinery  manufactured  in  any  other  line  in  this  country. 

Second.  None  whatever. 

Third.  None  whatever. 

Fourth.  None  whatever. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  whatever  with  our  product.  All  the  large 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  foreign  agents  and  export  their  machines,  but  it  is 
absolutely  false  In  every  particular  that  these  goods  are  sold  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less 
price  than  in  the  United  States.  Our  business  with  South  American  countries,  Kussia, 
Australia,  France,  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden  pays  us  a  better  percentage  of  profit 
than  any  class  of  business  we  have. 

Agricultural  implements  as  a  class  are  sold  to-day  at  a  smaller  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  than  any  other  class  of  machinery  made  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  export  machinery  to  foreign  countries.  Harvesters  with  all  the  small  and 
intricate  pieces,  amounting  to  several  hundred  In  a  machine,  are  sold  for  less  per  net 
pound  than  any  similar  machine  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Harvesting 
machines  that  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  $300  apiece  are  sold  to-day  from  $100  to  $140  each. 
Mowing  machines  that  sold  from  $75  to  $100  are  sold  from  $35  to  $50.  "  Float  spring-tooth 
harrows  "  that  sold  from  $25  to  $30  sell  now  from  $13  to  $20,  the  difference  in  price  being 
the  difference  between  retail  and  wholesale  prices  and  freights  to  place  of  destination. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  and  furnish  you  with  information  or  statistics  upon 
this  or  any  other  matter  under  discussion  for  the  benefit  of  protective  tariff,  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

(j nuea  Mates  Senate,  WasMngtont  D,  C, 
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TRUST  No.  35.— -HINGES. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  July  16,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  !  Keieriing  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  in  which  you  call  our  attention 
to  the  statement  made  by  Senator  VEST  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  trust  controlling  the 
production  of  hinges,  would  say  that  the  Stanley  Works,  of  this  city,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  strap  and  T  hinges ;  also  wrought  steel  butts  or  butt  hinges. 

There  are  thirteen  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  have  an  equipment  for 
making  strap  and  T  hinges.  Owing  to  severe  competition  and  unprofitableness  of  the 
business  for  several  years,  an  association  was  formed  some  eighteen  months  ago,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  firms:  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.:  McKinney  Manufacturing 
Compaay,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  E.  W.  Gillmore  &  Co.,  North  Easton,  Mass.;  Lindsey  & 
McCutcheon,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  The  C.  Hager  &  Sons  Hinge  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the 
rpose  of  regulating  prices  of  strap  and  T  hinges  (not  butts  or  butt  hinges)  and  to  avoid 


Of  the  eight  remaining  companies,  six  of  them,  owing  to  the  extreme  low  prices, 
have  manufactured  but  very  few  If  any  hinges  during  the  past  two  years,  and  quite 
recently  the  pioneer  company  in  the  business  has  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  such 
goods. 

This  association  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  nor  has  it  ever  un- 
dertaken to  limit,  the  production  of  hinges.  The  formation  of  the  hinge  association  has 
not  increased  the  competition.  The  manufacturing  companies  named  probably  control 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  time  to  state  that  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  hinge 
association,  owing  to  notice  of  alleged  violation  of  the  State  laws  of  Missouri,  the  C. 
Hager  &  Sons  Hinge  Company  tendered  their  resignation,  and  have  ever  since  declined  to 
act  as  members  of  said  association. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  no  foreign  competition  in  strap  and  T 
hinges.  From  a  carefully  prepared  statement  I  find  that  the  aggregate  sales  of  strap  and 
T  hinges  the  past  year  by  all  of  the  firms  named  have  been  made  at  less  than  3  cents  per 
pound.  • 

The  question  of  high  or  low  tariff  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  selling  price  of 
strap  and  T  hinges ;  but  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  business  are  pre- 
pared to  make  about  double  the  quantity  which  the  country  demands,  with  the  consequent 
sharp  competition,  has  for  many  years  past  compelled  manufacturers  to  sell  these  goods  at 
about  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  reference  to  the  tariff  on  hinges,  the  only  interest  we  have  In  It  Is  for  protection 
on  very  small  and  light-weight  goods  (butts  and  butt  hinges),  where  the  cost  of  labor  is 
largely  in  excess  of  cost  of  material.  We  care  nothing  about  tariff  protection  except  on 
butt  or  butt  hinges  weighing  less  than  1  pound  per  dozen  pair,  provided  we  can  get  our 
raw  material  (steel  billets)  at  substantially  same  cost  as  manufacturers  in  Europe,  or  pro- 
tection per  pound  equal  to  tariff  on  ordinary  soft-steel  billets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  superior  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  butt  hinges, 
we  are  enabled  to  export  considerable  quantities  of  said  goods  against  European  compe- 
tition. 

As  a  result  of  the  formation  of  this  association,  the  manufacturers  were  for  a  few 
months  enabled  to  secure  a  moderate  advance,  but  to-day  the  prices  are  substantially  the 
same  as  before  the  association  was  formed,  and  the  goods  are  now  sold  at  a  profit  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent. 

The  association  cannot  be  considered  a  trust  in  any  sense,  as  it  is  only  an  association 
of  manufacturers  without  any  lease  or  control  of  property,  and  each  manufacturer  is  at 
full  liberty  to  manage  his  own  business. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  H.  HART, 
President  Stanley  JFbrfcs, 

and  President  of  the  Strap  and  Hinge  Association. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 


TRUST  No.  36.— INDURATED  FIBRE. 

UNITED  INDURATED  FIBRE  COMPANY, 

Portland,  Me.,  July  13, 1892. ' 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Indurated  Fibre 
Company  of  Portland,  Me.,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  in  answer  to  the  questions  propounded 
by  you : 

First.  There  is  no  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  product  of  indurated  fibre  ware 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally  understood.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these : 
Prior  to  1889  the  Indurated  Fibre  Company  of  Portland,  Me.,  controlled  certain  patented 
processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  Indurated  fibre  ware.  This  com- 
pany was  the  successor  of  two  or  three  preceding  companies  which  had  become  bankrupt 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  the  business  on  a  successful  basis  and  had  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  perfecting  the  processes.  The  ware  was  manufactured  by  the  parent  company 
and  by  several  corporations  holding  licenses  from  it  located  at  the  following  places :  Lock- 
port,  Oswego  and  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  WInona,  Minn.,  and  Watertown,  Mass.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  the  United  Indurated  Fibre  Company  was  formed,  being  a  consolidation  of  the 
parent  company  and  the  largest  of  its  licensees,  the  old  licenses  being  continued  to  such  as 
were  not  brought  into  the  consolidated  company.  The  only  protection  which  this  company 
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and  Its  licensees  have  for  its  products  is  the  protection  which  Is  granted  by  the  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States  securing  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  Inventions  which  they 
own,  and,  unless  the  manufacturers  of  every  article  covered  by  patents  are  open  to  attack 
as  being  Illegal  trusts,  this  company  and  its  licensees  are  in  no  wise  subject  to  any  crit- 
icism as  controlling  a  monopoly,  but  to  the  contrary  the  prices  of  such  ware  have  twice 
been  materially  reduced  since  the  formation  of  this  company. 

Second.  It  follows  from  what  is  said  above  that  we  and  our  licensees  are  the  only 
parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  patented  goods,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  competition  in  that  line  without  infringement  of  our  patents. 

Third.  As  we- hold  foreign  patents  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Canada 
covering  our  processes,  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  our  goods. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  S.  WINN,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  37.— LEAD. 

NEW  YORK,  July  22,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  addressed  to  the  National  Lead  and 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  has  been  handed  me  for  reply.  I  have  also  very  carefully  read 
the  speech  made  by  Senator  VEST,  of  Missouri,  and  especially  that  portion  in  reference 
to  what  is  called  "  the  white  lead  trust,"  and  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquiries  in 
their  order. 

In  October,  1887,  an  association  was  formed  under  the  title  of  "  The  National  Lead 
Trust,"  which  embraced  quite  a  number  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  red  lead,  and  litharge,  and  a  considerable  smelting  interest. 

In  1889  this  lead  trust  was  still  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other  white-lead 
factories,  whieh  owned  and  operated  some  linseed-oil  plants  and  castor-oil  plants,  the 
whole  having  a  value  of  nearly  $25,000,000.  Some  few  of  these  original  plants  had  been 
operated  successfully,  while  a  large  number  of  them  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  earning 
or  paying  any  dividends.  They  had  been  built  because  in  the  earlier  days  of  white-lead 


formed  associations  for  the  pupose  of  controlling  prices. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  trust  resulted  in  a  loss,  as  stated  by  Mr.  VEST, 
of  $262,600.75,  as  you  will  see  by  the  annual  report  made  by  myself  to  the  stockholders  in 
1890,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmit  herewith.  It  is  equally  true  that  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding this,  while  some  of  the  factories  made  money,  as  a  whole  there  was  a  loss  in  the 
business. 

In  the  year  1889  the  conditions  had  somewhat  improved,  and  quite  a  profit  was 
made  from  the  various  interes  ;  in  association,  and  in  1890  these  conditions  were 
still  further  improved,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  unusual  that,  after  several  years  of 
losses  in  any  trade  where  conditions  are  normal,  that  the  experience  gained  in  these 
losses  usually  results  in  better  methods  and  appliances,  and  in  better  management,  which 
produces  profit,  but  I  desire  to  say  that  the  protlt  was  derived  from  all  of  the  various 
businesses  which  had  been  aggregated  together,  and  not  alone,  or'even  chiefly,  from  white 
lead.  The  business  so  aggregated  in  1889  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  smelting  interests 
of  the  country,  about  one-eighth  of  the  refining  of  silver  bullion,  about  one-eighth  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  linseed  oil,  nearly  one-third  of  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil, 
with  quite  a  large  percentage  of  red  lead  and  litharge,  pipe  and  sheet  lead,  and  white  and 
brown  acetate  of  lead,  and  orange  mineral. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the  new  management  of  the  white-lead  trusts, 
which  took  control  in  1889,  resolved  upon  a  surrender  of  the  trust  form  of  management 
and  the  adoption  of  a  corporate  existence,  which  was  perfected  in  December  of  1891,  and 
the  National  Lead  Trust  is  no  longer  in  existence,  except  to  close  the  affairs  consequent 
upon  that  agreement. 

In  reply  to 
not  now, 

white  lead.   There  are  in  operation  white-lead  factories  in  the  following  cities  in  the  United 
States: 

Two  in  Boston,  two  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Pittsburg,  one  in  Dayton,  Ohio ;  one  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  one  in  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  one  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  two  others  are 
projected,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  St.  Louis. 

Replying  to  your  third  inquiry,  what  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and 
prices  of  product :  It  has  had  an  undoubted  effect  in  steadying  the  prices  of  the  various 
commodities  which  tney  manufacture  and  sell,  and  the  margins  of  difference  between 
the  materials  they  received  and  the  manufactured  article  they  sell  has  been  upon  the 
average  not  so  great  as  in  many  of  the  years  preceding  the  association  of  these  companies. 

It  is  readily  seen  that,  as  to  smelting  and  refining,  the  business  is  thoroughly  com- 
petitive. It  is  equally  so  as  to  linseed  oil  and  castor  oil,  and  quite  as  much  in  sheet  lead, 
pipe  lead,-and  bar  and  glaziers'  lead,  of  which  we  are  large  manufacturers. 

There  has  teeen  at  no  time  an  agreement  between  the  association  of  which  I  speak 
or  the  National  Lead  Company  since  Its  existence  and  any  other  manufacturers  of  lead. 


In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  have  to  say  that  the  National  Lead  Company  does 
iow,  and  has  not  at  any  time,  included  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
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The  result  of  steadiness  of  price  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  miner  of  lead,  and  has  been 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  users  of  white  lead,  and  this  latter  Is  evidenced  by  resolutions 
of  approval  of  the  methods  adopted  by  a  national  convention  of  the  jobbers  of  lead,  as 
well  as  many  of  their  local  clubs.  The  contractors  for  painting  have  been  enabled  to 
make  their  contracts  with  reasonable  certainty  because  of  the  steadiness  of  prices,  with 
which  they  have  been  entirely  satisfied. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  Senator  VEST  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  In  margins  as  compiled  by  him,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  refers  only  to  the  margin  of  difference  between  pig  lead  and  white  lead  in  oil,  without 
at  any  time  considering  the  fact  of  the  price  of  linseed  oil  in  the  lead,  which  amounts  to 
from  8  per  cent,  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  lead  in  oil,  and  without  consideration 
either  of  the  cost  of  the  package  or  character  of  the  package,  or  of  the  visible  and  In  visible 
rebates  which  for  years  affected  the  net  price  of  the  manufactured  product. 

Nor  Is  it  taken  Into  consideration  that  white  lead,  manufactured,  as  It  Is,  under  the 
old  Dutch  process  by  the  National  Lead  Company,  requires  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  to  perfect  the  corrosion ;  and,  In  fact,  means  that  the  pig  lead  Is  In  posses- 
sion of  the  manufacturer  an  average  of  five  to  six  months  before  It  goes  Into  general  con- 
sumption, and  that,  therefore,  provision  must  be  made  for  fluctuation  In  prices  in  the  raw 
material  for  long  periods,  and  not  alone  from  month  to  month,  and  that  a  very  high-priced 
pig  lead  may  meet  a  low-priced  manufacturing  market,  and  vice  versa. 

Waiving  these  features,  which  modify  the  general  situation,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
margin  of  difference  between  pig  lead  and  lead  in  oil  at  New  York  for  the  year  1888,  the 
first  year  of  the  organization  of  the  trust,  was  1.51  cents ;  in  1889,  2.16  cents;  in  1890, 1.85 
cents ;  In  1891,  2.13  cents. 

From  the  same  price  list  before  me  I  ascertain  that  during  the  year  1883  there  was  a 
difference  of  2.51  cents  ;  In  1884,  2.31  cents  ;  In  1885, 1.89  cents ;  In  1886,  1.84  cents ;  in  1887, 
1.45  cents. 

You  will  observe  that  the  evidence  is  that  during  the  year  1888  the  companies  In 
association  operated  at  a  loss  of  $262,000,  while  the  margin  was  1.51  between  the  price  of 
pig  lead  and  of  white  lead  in  oil.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  this  were  true  that  at  that 
difference  in  price  it  was  requisite,  if  the  investments  of  this  large  capital  should  be  profit- 
able, that  there  should  be  an  expansion  of  this  difference,  yet  It  Is  fair  to  fully  understand 
that  the  profits  made  In  the  subsequent  years  were  derived  by  co-ordinating  all  of  the 
different  sources  of  profit  which  had  been  aggregated  together,  and  that  the  losses  In  the 
first  year  were  not  entirely  on  white  lead. 

The  apparent  market  price  for  white  lead  In  New  York  was  as  follows : 


Cents. 

1883 6.83 

1884 6.05 

1885...  ..   5.84 


Cents.  I  Cents. 


6.47    1889. 


1887 5.95    1890 6.33 

1888 5.93[l891 6.48 


or  an  average  for  the  nine  years  of  6.22,  while  the  average  price  for  pig  lead  in  the  same 
market  was : 

Cents.  1  Cents.  I  Cents. 

1883 4.32    1886...  ..  4.63    1889.  .  ..  3.93 


1884  ......................  3.74 

1885  .....................  3.95 


1887 4.5011890 4.48 

1888 4.42    1891 4.55 


or  an  average  of  4.26  for  the  nine  years. 

These  figures  show  that  the  price  for  white  lead  for  the  five  years  from  1883  to  1887, 
Inclusive,  was  6.27,  and  the  average  price  for  pig  lead  was  4.23,  or  a  difference  of  2.04, 
while  for  the  four  subsequent  years  the  price  of  white  lead  averaged  6.19  and  pig  lead  4.29, 
or  a  difference  of  1.90. 

I  have  no  objections  to  saying  to  you  that  these  market  prices,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
factured product  was  concerned,  were  not  accurate.  For  Instance,  in  1890  the  apparent 

Erice  was  6.33  for  lead  In  oil,  while  the  real  price  was  6.21,  and  for  dry  white  lead,  a  very 
irge  product  of  the  manufactories,  the  net  result  was  5.35.    In  1891  the  apparent  price 
was  6.48,  the  net  price  6.37,  and  for  dry  white  lead  5.69. 

It  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  lead  sold  In  the  first  six  months  of  1890  was 
manufactured  from  pig  lead  purchased  in  1889,  win  pig  lead  averaged  lower  than  in  any 
of  the  nine  years  except  1884,  which  practically  explains  the  profit  of  that  year  as  pre- 
sented in  my  annual  report  of  1891,  copy  of  which  I  also  transmit,  for  we  had  on  hand  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1890,  74,676,489  pounds  of  lead  In  manufacture  and  In  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the  present  tariff  on  pig  lead,  white  lead,  red 
lead  and  litharge  has  been  the  same  since  1864,  with  the  exception  that  between  the 
years  1872  and  1877  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  articles  was  3  cents  per  pound,  less  10 
per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  tariff  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  National  Lead  Trust,  and,  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  figures  which  I 
take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you,  the  margins  between  the  price  of  pig  lead  and  dry 
white  lead,  and  lead  in  oil,  to  which  may  be  added  red  lead  and  litharge,  were  greater  in 
1883  and  1884  and  prior  thereto  than  at  any  time  since  that  period. 

In  reply  to  your  fourth  inquiiy  :  The  number  of  companies  embraced  In  the  manu- 
facture of  white  lead  in  the  association  was  twenty-seven.  Upon  examination  many  of 
these  were  found  to  be  unprofl  tably  located,  expensive  to  administer,  and  subject  to  loss 
by  long  lines  of  transportation  to  meet  the  different  markets  of  the  country.  A  number 
of  the  factories  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  entirely  remodeled,  and  supplied  with  modern 
machinery,  and  the  National  Lead  Company  now  operates  but  fourteen  white  lead  facto- 
ries, but  are  able,  and  do  manufacture  more  In  these  fourteen  factories  than  the  twenty- 
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seven  were  capable  of  manufacturing  before,  and  make  mucn  better  goods  than  it  was 
possible  to  be  made  as  the  factories  were  constituted  before  the  association  of  the  most 
capable  and  thoughtful  men  In  the  business  had  developed  new  machinery  and  new 
methods. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  these  new  methods  have  reduced  the  percent- 
age of  illness,  which  had  been  very  great  in  the  old  methods,  to  absolute  minimum,  so 
that  it  is  veiy  rare  that  any  of  the  workmen  become  ill  by  reason  of  working  in  these 
factories. 


year  1891  $30,631,924.64 

In  reply  to  your  fifth  inquiry :  There  is  considerable  competition  in  this  country  from 
foreign  goods  Imported  which  are  the  manufactures  of  lead.  In  white  lead  it  has  been 
continuously  diminishing,  but  very  considerable  quantities  of  red  lead,  orange  mineral 
and  other  products  are  still  coming  into  this  country.  The  reason  why  white  lead  Is  not- 
brought  into  this  country  to  any  very  large  extent  is  because  our  manufacture  in  this  par- 
ticular is  ahead  of  the  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Very  recently  the  largest  manufacturer  of  white  lead  in  England  visited  this  country 
and  inspected  one  of  our  factories,  and  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  in  England  there  was 
nothing  like  it,  and  that  they  could  not  make  lead  so  good  and  satisfactory  as  ours.  This 
gentleman  was  so  profuse  in  thankfulness  for  admission  to  this  factory  that  I  replied  to 
him  that  he  need  not  be  obliged  for  this  courtesy,  as  we  proposed  in  the  succeeding  months 
to  remove  every  particle  of  the  machinery  which  he  had  seen  and  discard  it  as  antiquated 
and  expensive,  and  put  into  its  place  modern  machinery  much  more  effective  and 
economical. 

So  far  some  special  factories  in  the  Old  World  have  been  able  to  make  certain 
qualities  of  red  lead,  orange  mineral  and  a  few  other  of  the  manufactures  of  lead,  of  a 
better  grade  than  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been  able  to  make.  For  three 
years  we  have  been  carefully  studying  this  question  and  making  many  and  expensive 
experiments  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  we  are  now  confident  that  we  can  perfect 
a  new  method  for  the  manufacture  of  litharge,  red  read,  and  orange  mineral  that  will 
produce  finer  goods  than  have  ever  been  manufactured  in  this  or  any  country,  and  it  is 
hoped  at  less  cost. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  this  association  and  the  effort  to  Improve  the  goods 
and  cheapen  their  production,  that  this  company  has  spent  in  remodeling  these  factories 
since  my  association  with  it  more  than  a  half  million  of  dollars,  thus  encouraging  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  all  of  which  machinery  was  invented  and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  cultivating  a  foreign  trade,  and  are  in  negotiations  looking  to  selling  our 
manufactured  products  in  England  and  other  countries,  as  we  are  now  doing  in  Canada, 
and  we  are  endeavoring  to  so  perfect  the  quality  of  our  goods  and  to  so  cheapen  them  by 
the  introduction  of  these  better  and  more  economical  devices  that  it  will  be  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  go  abroad  to  import  any  of  the  articles  that  we  manufacture. 

Generalizing  somewhat  on  yoar  inquiries,  and  Senator  VEST'S  statements  with  refer- 
ence to  this  association  of  companies  in  the  lead  business,  I  beg  to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  there  were  mortgages  on  some  of  the  properties  of  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars,  and  an  indebtedness  of  $2,531,609.95,  partly  the  result  of  losses  in  the  busi- 
ness of  some  of  the  companies  In  the  several  years  preceding  their  association.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  these  debts  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  resources  of  the  entire  organization 
applied  in  that  direction  before  they  could  be  firmly  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  With 
these  debts  entirely  paid  there  is  reasonable  i  prospect  that  lower  prices  for  the  manu- 
factured articles  can  be  established  without  injury  to  the  business  or  fair  and  adequate  re- 
turn for  the  capital  invested,  and  this  doubtless  will  be  done,  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
faction expressep  by  all  of  the  consumers  of  lead  in  this  country  at  the  prices  that  have 
been  ruling  for  the  last  three  years. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  replying  to  another  clause  of  Senator  VEST'S  speech,  not  re- 
ferred to  in  your  letter,  with  reference  to  castor  oil,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  mistake 
he  has  made  in  asserting  that  there  has  been  any  trust  formed  in  that  article.  There  are 
fourteen  companies  now  la  existence  manufacturing  castor  oil,  and  there  is  neither  com- 
bination, association,  trust  or  agreement  between  them,  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  substantially 
little  profit  in  its  manufacture.  The  entire  crop  could  be  crushed  and  handled  economic- 
ally by  three  or  four  of  the  interested  companies. 

Senator  VEST'S  statement  that  the  nominal  capital  of  the  National  Lead  Trust  was 
$90,000,000,  and  that  at  the  formation  of  its  successor,  the  National  Lead  Company,  the 
capital  was  reduced  to  $30,000,000,  is  correct ;  but  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  issue  of  $3,000,000 
of  bonds.  The  directors  were  authorized  by  the  stockholders  to  issue  that  amount  of 
bonds,  but  none  have  been  issued.  It  was  merely  a  precautionary  measure. 

I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  you  any  other  figures  or  data  which  you  may  desire,  as  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  an  offense  to  take  a  great  capital  which  has  been  employed  spasmod- 
ically and  without  advantage  to  its  owners  or  to  the  workmen  it  employed,  and  by  capable 
association  to  render  that  capital  reasonably  profitable  and  giving  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment to  its  working  Jgrce  iifc  Jajr  and  remunerative  wages. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  P.  THOMPSON,  President. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDKICH, 

United  States  Senator,  WmsJiingttn,  D.  C. 
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NEW  TORE,  July  15, 1892. 

BEAR  SIR  :  Mr.  George  S.  Winn,  treasurer  of  the  United  Indurated  Fibre  Company, 
whose  goods  we  represent  and  sell,  has  written  us  in  regard  to  your  inquiry  of  him  as  to 
statements  made  by  Senator  VEST  in  his  speech  of  June  28.  We  beg  to  say  the  figures 
given  in  regard  to  the  price  of  our  goods  are  entirely  wrong.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if 
inquiries  were  made  of  us,  without  stating  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  business  men 
enough  not  to  give  away  all  we  know  about  our  business.  We  give  to-day  better  prices  for 
our  goods  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States  than  we  have  ever  given  for  export,  this  spite 
of  the  fact  that  where  we  make  shipment  for  export  we  ship  only  f.  o.  to.  New  York,  and 
we  sell  our  goods  cheaper  to-day  delivered  in  Texas  or  California,  and  because  of  the  high 
freights  to  these  points  net  considerably  less  on  the  goods  than  we  do  when  we  ship  to 
London  or  Paris.  We  need  hardly  further  add  that  we  are  under  constant  expense  in 
pushing  our  goods  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  expenses  of  our  travel- 
ing salesmen,  etc.,  whereas  on  shipments  for  export  the  goods  are  sold  to  the  exporters 
here,  who,  themselves,  put  out  the  money  for  that  expense  (that  is,  traveling,  etc.).  You 
will,  consequently,  see  that  our  goods  are  sold  for  considerably  less  money,  and  we  net 
considerably  less  than  we  do  when  we  sell  for  export.  Mr.  Winn  writes  that  he  has  given 
you  some  figures  in  regard  to  prices,  but  from  his  letter  to  us  he  has  not  given  you  the 
correct  state  of  affairs. 

Yours  truly, 

CORDLEY  &  HAYES. 

Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

TRUST  No.  38.— LEATHER  BOARD. 

BOSTON,  July  ll,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  ;  Tn  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  8th,  I  would  say  that  Senator 
VEST  has  no  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Leather-Board  Trust. 

To  answer  to  your  inquiries  seriatim : 

First.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  existence  controlling  or  pretending  to 
control  production  or  prices  of  leather  boards.  The  rumor  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  three 
out  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  leather-board  manufacturers,  in  order  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, combined  under  the  title  of  National  Fibre  Board  Company,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  where  the  principal  mills  are,  without  a  dollar  of  foreign  money  or 
a  foreigner  in  the  company. 

The  prices  of  leather  boards  and  products  of  the  same  were  never  so  low  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  are  absolutely  unaffected  by  any  tariff  schedules,  as  leather  boards  are  not  pro- 
duced in  any  foreign  country  in  any  merchantable  sense,  and  there  was  never  a  single 
pound  imported  to  this  country  and  never  Avill  be. 

Second.  The  company  above  referred  to  comprises  three  out  of  from  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  existence. 

Third.  Competition  alone  determines  prices. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  in  our  products. 

Most  truly, 

HOMER  ROGERS, 
Rational  Fibre  Board  Company. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 


TRUST  No.  39.— LIME. 

ROCKLAND,  ME.,  July  20,  1892. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  Senate. 

Not  any  trust  or  understanding  whatever  among  lime  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  See  my  letter  to  Mr.  DINGLEY,  July  12. 

A.  W.  CROCKETT  &  CO. 

ROCKLAND,  ME.,  July  20, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Your  telegram  asking  if  there  exists  a  trust  controlling  the  produc- 
tion and  prices  of  lime  in  the  United  States  is  received.  I  replied,  "  not  any  trust  or  un- 
derstanding whatever  among  lime  manufacturers  in  the  United  States."  See  my  letter  to 
Mr.  DINGLEY,  July  12. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  DINGLEY,  July  12, 1  stated  briefly  the  facts  regarding  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lime  business  and  will  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  same.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  become  of  the  lime  industry  in  this  and  other  sections  if  foreign  lime  were  placed 
on  the  free  list,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  yourself  and  other 
good  friends  of  protection  is  greatly  appreciated  and  has  resulted  in  much  good  to  the 
country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  CROCKETT. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ROCKLAND,  ME.,  July  12,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  DitfGfLEY :  Yours  of  the  9th  received.  You  are  Just  right  In  regard  to 
our  lime  business.  We  do  not  have  the  slightest  understanding  among  ourselves,  and  have 
been  running  wide  open  ever  since  the  duty  was  placed  upon  foreign  lime.  The  prices 
have  ruled  more  than  10  per  cent,  lower  ever  since  the  duty  was  changed.  Common,  un- 
skilled laborers  receive  $2  per  day  against  $1.25  per  day  paid  by  lime  manufacturers  in  the 
Provinces,  and  we  are  doing  much  more  in  the  lime  business  here  than  we  ever  did,  as  the 
duty  keeps  foreign  lime  out,  thus  giving  us  our  own  markets  and  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  laborers.  The  competition  among  ourselves  keeps  the  prices  down. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  CROCKETT, 
Per  R.  H.  CROCKETT. 
Hon.  NELSON  D  INGLE  Y, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  40.— LINSEED  OIL. 

NEW  YORK,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  July  8  was  received  by  myself  this  morning.    I  send  at  once 
herein  a  reply  to  your  questions. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

DEAN  LINSEED  OIL  COMPANY, 
JOSEPH  A.  DE   N,  Presiaent. 
Hen.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington  City,  United,  States  Senate. 


NEW  YORK,  July  13, 1892. 

First.  At  present  there  is  no  linseed-oil  trust.  One  did  formerly  exist,  but  It  took  a 
corporate  form  under  style  of  National  Linseed  Oil  Company  to  conform  to  the  anti-trust 
laws  of  Illinois. 

Second.  No ;  there  are  many  linseed  works  that  are  run  independently  of  the  National 
Linseed  OH  Company  and  of  each  other. 

Third.  The  trust,  while  it  existed,  was  powerless  to  control  production  or  prevent 
competition,  there  being  so  many  Independent  mills. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  trust  in  existence. 

Filth.  There  Is  no  competition  with  imported  oil ;  very  little  or  none  Is  brought  into 
the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK,  July  14,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  That  part  of  Mr.  VEST'S  speeeh  as  reported  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
of  June  28, 1892,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Unseed  oil  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  an  article  published  February  25, 1892,  In  the  "  Daily  Commercial 
Bulletin  "  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you  to-day.  Of  this  article  Mr.  VEST  quotes 
so  much  only  as  he  may  think  seems  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  arguments,  but  he 
stops  his  quotations  j»st  before  that  newspaper  shows  by  the  yearly  report  of  the  National 
Linseed  Oil  Company  that  they  acknowledge  a  loss  of  over  $20,000  for  the  year  ending  July 
1, 1891 ;  of  this  he  says  nothing. 

This  article  omits  to  tax e  note  of  an  Important  fact  connected  with  the  making  of 
linseed  oil,  viz.,  the  price  at  which  part  of  the  product  known  as  "  linseed  cake  "  Is  sold. 

In  mentioning  the  price  of  linseed  oil  In  1890,  as  compared  with  that  of  1886,  it  con- 
siders only  the  price  of  flaxseed  in  those  two  years,  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  price  we 
got  for  linseed  cake  was  from  $3  to  $4  less  in  1890  than  in  1886  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
thus  adding  (as  an  equivalent)  to  The  cost  of  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  from  4  to  5  cents.  At 
this  date  I  assert  that  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  Is  not  con- 
trolled in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  trust  or  combination,  or  by  any  agreement  between 
the  makers  of  oil  that  Influences  the  amount  of  production  or  controls  the  price  of 
the  oil. 

The  sharp,  uncontrolled  competition  between  the  manufacturers  keeps  the  price  of 
oil  so  low  that  for  some  years  past  little  if  any  money  h«s  been  made  by  its  manufact- 
urers, and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  this  s<ime  condition  seems  likely  to  continue. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  competition  from  imported  oil,  I  report  that  the 
price  of  American  oil  Is  so  low  that  no  oil,  or  very  little,  Is  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  A.  DEAN, 
President  Dean  Linseed  Oil  Company. 
Horn.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

UnlteA  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

ProviOence,  R.  L,  July  20,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  ;  Upon  receipt  of  your  telegram,  we  replied  by  wire  that  there  Is  no  trust 
uv,,,  existing  among  the  locomotive-tire  manufacturers,  but  that  the  four  or  five  makers 
are  now  working  In  harmony  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight.  After  the  starting  of  the  new 
concern  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Latrobe  Company,  the  price  suddenly  dropped  from  the 
ruling  flgure  of  5  cents  to  2%  cents  per  pound,  at  which  figure  it  was  held  for  some  time, 
and  the  prices  h*ve  been  ruinous  for  a  good  many  months.  We  understand,  however,  that 
an  agreement  among  the  makers  now  exists,  so  that  the  price  will  be  put  where  It  will 
show  a  living  profit. 

Please  call  upon  us  again  if  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any  tune. 


Yours  truly, 

WM.  P.  CHAPIN,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  41.— LITHOGRAPHS. 


I  AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  18,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of'the  8th  Instant,  addressed  to  the  Knapp  Lithographing  Com- 
pany, has  been  duly  received.  In  reply  we  would  state  that  there  is  no  trust  In  existence, 
that  we  know  of,  controlling  the  productions  in  lithographic  industry,  either  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  understand  the  term  or  in  any  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used. 

The  American  Lithographic  Company,  though  the  largest,  is,  nevertheless,  teut  one 
of  several  hundred  lithographic  establishments  In  the  United  States. 

As  the  remaining  inquiries  in  your  letter  are  all  predicated  upon  the  assumption  of 
an  affirmative  reply  to  your  first  question,  we  suppose  it  would  be  Irrelevant  to  make  any 
further  statement.  We  beg  to  state  that,  the  name  of  the  company  to  which  your  letter 
is  addressed  has  been  recently  changed  to  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  which 

»-"*,  accounts  for  the  subscription  to  this  letter. 
Yours  respectfully, 
AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  COMPANY, 

Per  JOSEPH  H.  KNAPP,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

§  TRUST  No.  43.— MARBLH. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  marble  trusts  I  would  say  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  now  in  existence  in  Vermont,  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
country,  and  I  am  confident  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if  one  existed. 

The  only  foundation,  or  rather  excuse,  for  the  statement  to  which  you  refer  is  that 
for  five  years,  1883  to  1887,  inclusive,  there  was  an  association  of  five  Vermont  companies, 
whose  works  were  mostly  in  one  township,  not  for  advancing  the  price,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  expenses  of  selling  by  the  establishment  of  joint  agencies  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  agents. 

This  association  did  not  include  all  the  Vermont  producers  of  marble  by  any  means, 
and  none  outside  of  the  State.  It  expired  with  the  year  1887,  and  since  that  time  I  know 
ol  no  combination,  association  or  agreement  among  American  marble-producers  of  any 
kind  or  description. 

The  duty  on  marble  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  the  McKinley  bill 
made  no  change  in  the  rates.  In  my  opinion,  the  tariff  had  not  the  slightest  bearing  on 
this  association,  but  if  it  had  any  it  should  be  charged  to  the  anticipated  reduction  of 
1883,  and  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  producers  to  reduce  expenses  to  correspond  with  the 
expected  depression  of  trade. 

I  might  add  that  combinations  to  advance  prices  between  marble-producers  In  Italy, 
where  there  is  no  tariff  on  marble,  have  been  common,  and  I  think  one  is  now  in  force  be- 
tween the  larger  producers.  Such  was  the  case  for  several  years  while  I  was  cognizant  of 
the  business,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  its  termination.  It  has  been  effective  to  advance 
and  maintain  prices. 

The  statement  has  many  minor  inaccuracies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Secretary 
Foster  is  not  at  the  head  of  "  the  largest  marble-producing  concern  in  the  world ;  "  neither 
am  I ;  my  son  has  been,  for  three  years,  president  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company. 

Very  truly  yours, 

REDFIELD  PROCTOR. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate. 
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TRUST  No.  45.— MOROCCO  LEATHER. 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  REPORTER, 

New  York,  July  18, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  •  Your  letter  of  July  8  to  George  A.  Halsey,  of  Newark,  has  been  sent  to 
me  to  be  answered.  I  received  It  yesterday,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  replying  at  once. 

There  is  no  trust  nor  organization  of  morocco  manufacturers  having  lor  its  object 
the  control  of  prices  or  the  regulation  of  production.  There  is  an  association  called  the 
«4  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association,"  established  in  1869.  The  members  meet 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  They  devote  a  part  of  the  day  to  the  discussion  of 
any  topics  touching  their  business  that  may  be  brought  up,  but  the  most  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  dining,  and  In  making  and  listening  to  speeches  after  the  dinner.  It  is  more  a 
social  organization  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  a  trust  or  combination. 

The  incident  referred  to  in  the  extract  you  sent  us  relates  to  a  strike  of  workmen 
in  Lynn  in  1890.  These  men  left  their  places  In  a  morocco  factory,  and,  as  usual,  endeav- 
ored by  intimidation  and  violence  to  prevent  others  from  performing  the  labor  which  they 
had  refused  to  continue.  The  manufacturers  upon  whom  this  attack  was  made  received 
generous  help  from  some  of  their  brethren  In  other  places.  Workmen  were  sent  to  them 
from  Boston,  Newark  and  elsewhere,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  control 
of  their  factories  and  resuming  the  business  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  strikers. 

The  morocco  manufacturing  industry  is  as  absolutely  free  and  untrammeled  as  any 
in  the  world.  It  has  made  stupendous  strides  within  a  decade.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred factories  in  the  country ;  they  are  chiefly  located  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Del., 
New  York  City,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  Lynn,  Mass.  Their  aggregate  production  exceeds 
$30,000,000  a  year.  Formerly  kid  was  Imported  largely  from  France,  but  imports  thence  for 
the  present  do  not  amount  per  year  to  $2,000,000.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  of  us  that  the 
domestic  article  is  quite  as  good,  but  there  are  some  people  who  will  have  foreign  fabrics, 
no  matter  If  they  are  of  no  better  quality  nor  as  good,  and  no  matter  what  they  cost. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  lowest  scale  of  duties  possible,  but  I  am  compelled  in  candor 
to  say  that  the  morocco  industry  Is  thriving  very  well  under  the  present  revenue  laws  and 
that  nobody  connected  with  it  really  has  any  desire  to  see  them  altered  or  meddled  with. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  H.  BAILEY. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  47.— OILCLOTHS. 

NEW  YORK,  July  19, 189-:. 
NELSON  W.  ALDRICH  : 

Non«  whatever.    Pleased  to  fire  any  further  information  wanted. 

JOHN  SLOANE. 

NEW  YORK,  July  19, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  Sloane,  now  in  Europe,  we  confine  our  reply 
to  your  inquiry,  that  there  Is  no  trust  whatever  governing  the  manufacture  or  price  of  oil- 
cloths, linoleums  or  any  other  floor  covering  made  in  this  country.  We  need  hardly  add 
we  shall  b«  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  in  our  power  that  you  may  need. 

We  are,  yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE. 
Senator  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  48.— PAPER  BAGS. 

HOLLINGSWORTH  &  WHITNEY  COMPANY, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  ;  I  am  requested  by  Hon.  William  A.  Russell,  of  Boston,  to  reply  to  your 
letters  of  the  8th  instant,  on  the  question  of  paper  bags. 

There  are  twenty-eight  manufacturers  of  paper  bags  in  the  United  States,  manufact- 
uring by  machinery.  Of  these,  eight  manufacture  under  the  patents  of  the  Union  Paper 
Bag  Machine  Company,  and  eight  under  the  patents  of  the  American  and  Eastern  Paper  Bag 
Machine  Company,  leaving  twelve  who  either  manufacture  under  other  patents  or  on  ma- 
chines not  covered  by  patents.  There  is  no  combination  at  this  time  that  controls  or  can 
control  the  prices  of  paper  bags,  and  the  margin  of  profit  on  paper  bags  to  the  manufact- 
urer varies  from  nothing  to  about  10  per  cent.  There  never  has  been  a  trust  in  the  paper- 
bag  business.  Manufacturers  have  at  different  times  formed  associations  to  try  to  regu- 
late the  prices,  but  they  have  been  unable  recently  to  control  prices  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  manufacturers  and  the  possibility  of  any  one  to  make  paper  bags  who  chooses 
to  go  into  it. 
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In  answer  to  your  fifth  question,  in  regard  to  foreign  competition,  there  Is  no  foreign 
competition.  The  export  of  paper  bags  from  this  country  Is  as  great  as  the  export  of 
paper  Dags  from  any  country,  and  we  expect  in  time  to  export  paper  bags  to  Europe,  as 
most  of  the  machines  lor  making  the  best  and  latest  kind  of  paper  bags  have  been  In- 
vented in  this  country,  and  we  are  now  sending  machines  to  Canada  and  England,  and 
there  are  already  American  machines  in  operation  in  France,  Germany,  England  and 
Canada.  The  paper-bag  business  of  this  country  has  been  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  Ingenious  machines  and  enterprising  manufacturers  have  kept  American 
consumers  of  bags  supplied  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  foreigner!  could  supply  them. 
The  price  to-day  is  25  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  when  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect, 
and  at  this  time  the  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  paper  bags,  as  most  of  the  raw 
material  we  use  Is  free. 

In  criticism  of  senator  VEST'S  statement,  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  JOHN  BE  WITT 
WARNBR,  I  wish  to  say,  like  most  of  these  statements,  it  is  very  unreliable  in  every  way. 
Flour-sack  business  is  separate  from  ordinary  paper-bag  business,  and  there  Is  some 
association  of  the  manufacturers  of  flour  sacks,  but  Mr.  George  West  Is  not  interested 
whatever  In  this  flour-sack  business,  while  Mr.  Arkell,  of  Canajoharle,  Is.  There  never 
was  a  large  paper-bag  manufactory  In  Illinois  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burchard. 
The  only  recollection  I  have  of  a  man  by  that  name  Is  In  connection  with  a  famous 
political  statement.  If  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burchard  In  the  paper-bag 
trade,  he  must  have  been  a  very  small  manufacturer. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  prices  are  fixed  on  the  sly,  It  cannot  be  possible  for 
anything  of  this  kind  to  happen,  as  there  are  twenty-eight  manufacturers  of  grocers' 
bags,  besides  numerous  manufacturers  of  flour  sacks  and  other  kinds  of  bags,  and  when 
prices  are  given  out  it  is  publicly  known  to  every  buyer.  1  would  advise  Mr.  DEWITT 
WARNER  to  secure  the  services  of  some  party  who  is  better  posted  in  the  paper-bag  busi- 
ness before  writing  such  statements. 

Yours  truly, 

CHARLES  A.  DEAN. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDKICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  50.— PLATE  GLASS. 

CRYSTAL  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY, 

8i.  Louis,  July  12, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  am  only  this  morning  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  8th  Instant  Inclosing 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  Senator  VEST  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  29th 
of  June  last,  and  also  making  certain  inquiries,  which  I  beg  to  answer  as  follows : 

There  is  no  plate-glass  trust  in  existence  In  this  country. 

This  statement  answers  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  queries  contained  In  your 
letter. 

As  to  the  fifth,  In  the  absence  of  any  late  Government  statistics,  I  am  unable  to 
state  specifically  the  extent  of  foreign  competition  with  our  producet,  but  feel  warranted 
In  stating  that  the  amount  of  plate  glass  Imported  into  this  country  has,  especially  within 
the  past  year,  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  of  the  great  competition  and  still 
lower  prices  that  have  prevailed. 

I  have  read  with  care  so  much  of  the  speech  of  Senator  VEST  as  relates  to  the  "  plate- 
glass  trust,"  to  be  found  on  page  23  of  his  speech,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
statements  therein  made,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  average  rate  of  duty,  to  the  wages 
paid  employees,  and  to  the  prices  realized  for  plate  f  lass  sold  are  both  unjust  and  untrue. 

The  very  first  line  of  his  statement  In  which  It  is  claimed  that  the  tariff  on  plate 
glass  imported  into  this  country  will  average  "nearly  100  per  cent.  "Is  wholly  without 
foundation,  as  the  average  duty  on  actual  Importations  for  some  years  past  has  not 
exceeded  52  per  cent.,  or  a  fraction  over  one-half  of  the  amount  claimed. 

The  rest  of  the  statement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  prices  paid  for  labor  and  the  aver- 
age price  at  which  glass  is  now  being  sold,  are  equally  unwarranted  because  equally 
untrue. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history  of  this  Industry  when  the  average  price 
of  plate  glass  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  was  as  low  as  It  is  at  present,  at  which  time 
prices  are  considerably  lower  than  one-half  those  obtained  when  the  consumer  was  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  Importations. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  Senator  VEST  should  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  such 
Injurious  and  partisan  statements  and  have  gotten  his  Information  from  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York,  whose  statements  show  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  when  the  actual  facts  and  figures  could  so  easily 
have  been  obtained  from  the  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  his  own 
State,  whose  Interests  he  has  so  publicly  attacked. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  HITCHCOCK,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  WasJiington^  D.  C. 
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CRYSTAL  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  As  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  I  had  then  read  only  that  portion  of  Senator 
VEST'S  speech  on  "  tariff  spoliation  "  as  had  reference  to  the  asserted  "  plate-glass  trust," 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  exist  In  this  country,  but  my  attention  has  since  been 
called  to  Mr.  VEST'S  replies  to  the  questions  of  Senator  HALE,  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  "trusts"  In  England,  and  his  assertion,  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
WILSON,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  personal  examination  when  in  England, 
that  no  such  "  trusts  "  exist. 

I  do  not  expect  that  you  or  I  or  any  one  else  will  be  able  either  to  enlighten,  Instruct 
or  check  Senator  VESTjor  Representative  WILSON  In  his  determined  attacks  upon  the 
leading  Industries  of  this  country,  but  In  support  of  Senator  BALE'S  assertion,  and  as  an 
actual  fact  in  our  own  experience,  I  would  state  that,  among  other  innumerable  trusts  in 
England,  there  is  one  known  by  some  such  name  as  the  "  British  Alkali  Association," 
which  owns  and  controls  the  output  of  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  chemical  or  alkali  factories 
In  Great  Britain,  including,  among  other  products,  that  of  soda  ash,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  and  who  are  represented  in  this  country  by  a 
single  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  "  trust "  we  were  In  the  habit  of  purchasing  and 
Importing  our  soda  ash  from  several  different  manufacturers  In  England,  but  since  the 
organization  we  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  from  it,  and  at  this  very  time  are  being 
urged  by  its  representative  to  purchase  such  supplies  as  we  may  need  as  far  ahead  as 
beginning  the  1st  of  January  next,  on  the  ground  that  the  output  of  this  association  is 
limited,  and,  if  we  wish  to  make  contracts,  can  only  do  so  upon  such  terms  as  they  dictate 
as  to  quantity,  time  of  delivery,  and  price,  with  a  stipulation  as  regards  the  latter  that  it 
shall  be  payable  In  gold,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  silver  agitation  compels  them 
to  thus  protect  themselves  against  the  uncertainties  of  financial  legislation  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator  BALE'S  promise  to  enlighten  Senator  VEST  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  trusts  in  England  "  before  the  end  of  the  debate  will  be  fully  verified ;  but  the 
matter  has  been  brought  so  nearly  home  to  us  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  one  practical 
Illustration  might  serve  as  a  forcible  answer  to  Senator  VEST'S  extraordinary  statement. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  HITCBCOCK,  Presiaent. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  Stales  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  51.— POCKET  CUTLERY. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  Instant  would  say : 
There  Is  no  trust  controlling  the  manufacture  or  price  of  pocket  cutlery. 
Each  manufacturer  of  pocket  cutlery  makes  several  hundred  numbers  or  patterns. 
Some  concerns  make  many  more  than  others.    Notwithstanding  this  great  variety,  the 
foreigners,  with  their  hand  methods,  can  more  readily  make  more  styles  than  any  one  of 
us  separately.    In  our  methods  of  manufacture  additional  patterns  involve  more  dies  and 
tools,  and  the  small  quantity  of  some  styles  wanted  make  the  expense  for  tools  a  serious 
question.    In  order  to  accommodate  the  buyers  of  pocket  cutlery  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
their  desire  for  assortment,  a  few  of  us  for  several  years  have  been  considering  the  desir- 
ability of  consolidating  our  interests  and  offering  to  each  wholesale  purchaser  for  his 


Another  reason  which  led  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter  was  the  reduced  cost 
at  which  we  could  market  our  goods,  and  also  of  allotting  to  each  factory  the  class  of 
goods  which  experience  had  shown  they  could  manufacture  most  economically. 

With  this  Idea  a  charter  was  procured  for  the  consolidation  of  four  companies,  which 
companies,  with  improvements  already  made  and  those  In  contemplation,  would  give  them 
more  than  one-half  of  the  facilities  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  ID 
this  country. 

The  control  of  the  organization  was  to  remain  entirely  In  our  hands  and  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  economies  resulting  would,  of  course,  be  an  additional  per  cent,  of  profit. 

The  details  of  the  organization,  and  the  issuing  of  the  prospectus  were  intrusted  to 
persons  who  claimed  to  be  experts  In  such  matters.  While  they  undoubtedly  followed  the 
usual  form  adopted  in  consolidating  companies,  the  methods  used  and  the  statements 
made  were  not  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  scheme  was  promptly  withdrawn,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  If  we  can 
perfect  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  do  so.  In  order  to  gain 
and  hold  this  market,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  must  furnish  what  the  people  want, 
and  the  importations  of  the  past  year  Indicate  that  the  prices  must  be  conservative.  It 
would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  impracticable,  to  form  any  company,  trust  or  combination 
that  would  control  all  of  the  pocket-cutlery  manufacturers,  or  influence  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  prices  of  their  product. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  F.  ROCKWELL. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

•    United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


es 

TRUST  No.  52.— POWDER. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  July  13, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  is  received,  inclosing  copy  of  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon.  GEORGE  G.  VEST,  of  Missouri,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trusts. 

\ve  note  that  he  has  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  explosive  trust,  and  we  would  say  that  there  is  no  company  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  under  the  name  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  company,  and  that  our 
business  is  carried  on  by  our  firm  under  the  name  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  and, 
further,  that  we  are  members  of  no  trust. 

Mr.  VEST  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  statement  on  page  23,  and  his  information  has  been 
gathered  from  a  newspaper  story  which  appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  sometime  ago, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  of  powder 
have  steadily  declined  for  the  last  five  years  from  f  1.85  per  keg  to  $1.30,  the  price  to-day. 
i)y  reason  of  the  competition  among  twenty-five  powder  companies. 

The  foregoing,  we  think,  answers  all  your  questions  up  to  the  fifth  ;  and,  on  the 
matter  of  foreign  competition,  we  would  say  that  the  prices  on  blasting  powder  in  this 
country  have  ruled  so  low  that  there  is  no  temptation  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  send 
their  goods  to  this  country. 

In  the  matter  of  sporting  powder,  there  is  but  a  very  small  amount  of  this  grade  of 
powder  imported,  for  the  reason  that  American  sporting  powder  is  sold  at  no  higher  price 
in  this  country  than  the  same  grade  of  powder  brings  abroad,  and,  with  the  amount  of 
duty  added,  no  sporting  powder  will  pay  the  importers  profit  enough  to  make  the  Impor- 
tations. 

Trusting  that  we  have  plainly  answered  all  your  questions,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  I.  Du  PONT  DB  NKMOUKS  &  CO. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  53.— PRESERVES. 

^       NEW  YORK,  July  18, 18W. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  arrived  on  the  nth,  reply  to  which  has  been  una- 
voidably delayed  until  now. 

We  have  carefully  read  Senator  VEST'S  statement  marked  by  you  in  regard  to  the 
preserve  trust,  and  would  reply  to  your  several  inquiries  as  follows: 

First.  Whether  there  is  any  such  trust  in  existence  controlling  production  In  your 
Industry  of  manufacturing  preserves. 

That  there  is  a  preserve  and  jelly  trust  is  not  denied,  but  that  It  controls  production 
in  manufacturing  preserves  will,  we  think,  not  be  admitted  by  any  person  at  all  familiar 
with  the  business.  The  only  thing  which  the  preserve  trust  does  control,  or,  rather,  by 
eompetition  sets  the  price  on,  is  cheap  jelly  made  from  glucose  and  other  substitutes  for 
pure  fruit  juice.  On  this  class  of  goods  they  are,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  name  a  price 
which  forces  other  manufacturers  either  to  make  the  same  price  or  keep  out,  but,  taking 
the  business  as  ft  whole,  they  do  not  in  any  sense  control  production. 

Second.  Whether  it  includes  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 

Would  say  that  ic  includes  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them.  The  firms  producing 
the  best  goods  are  not  in  the  trust.  We  refer  to  such  firms  as  Gordon  &  Dilworth,  Curtice 
Bros.,  Anderson  Preserving  Company,  Thurber,  Whyland  Company,  etc. 

Third.  What  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and  prices  of  product. 

Whatever  effect  trusts  may  have  had  on  other  lines  of  business,  the  effect  in  this 
case  has  been  to  invite  competition,  the  Introduction  of  new  capital  and  the  opening  up  of 
n«w  factories,  and  never  since  there  has  been  such  a  business  as  making  preserves  and 
jellies  have  the  prices  of  these  roods  been  so  low  as  those  asked  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  or  since  the  trust  was  organized.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the  past 
two  years  we  do  not  believe  anybody  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  have  made  much,  if  any,  money. 

Fourth.  If  such  a  trust  is  in  existence,  what  proportion  of  the  entire  production  of 
the  country  does  it  control  and  how  many,  concerns? 

We  have  not  data  enough  at  hand  to  give  you  this  exactly.  Our  Idea  is  that  it  does 
not  control  a  very  large  quantity.  If  they  control  a  third  of  the  business,  it  is  very  much 
more  than  our  estimate  would  be.  We  know  a  number  of  the  leading  concerns  that  are 
not  members  of  the  trust  and  have  steadily  declined  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with 
them. 

Fifth.  Is  there  any  foreign  competition  with  your  product?  If  so,  what  proportion 
of  consumption  Is  imported  ? 


house  statistics  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  give  you  anything  definite,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  foreigners  are  sending  us  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  jams,  preserves  and  jellies 
used  in  this  country,  and  what  they  do  send  here  are  nearly  all  in  glass,  while  the  bulk  of 
goods  put  up  in  this  country  are  sold  in  wooden  pails,  although  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  glass  goods  sold. 
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In  Uie  last  paragraph  of  section  53  of  Senator  VEST'S  remarks  lie  says:  "There  is  no 
natural  reason  why  Americans  should  nor,  make  an.'  <•  ,-i  as  cheap  preserves  as  Europeans." 
I  send  you  a  number  of  price  lists  issued  by  American  concerns,  and  one  giving  the  price 
at  which  standard  English  brands  are  sold  in  this  country.  You  will  observe  that  the  av- 
erage price  for  these  preserves  is  below  that  asked  for  the  English  goods,  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  eat  American  preserves  and  not  pay  any  more  for  them  than  those  furnished  by 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  eat  better  goods. 

The  preserve  trust  has  in  no  way  influenced  the  price  of  goods  in  glass. 

The  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  English  jams  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  American  goods  in  glass  at  lower  prices. 

As  I  have  no  duplicate  of  these  price  lists,  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  re- 
turn them  to  me  as  soon  as  you  are  through  with.  If  there  is  any  further  information 
you  would  like  in  this  connection,  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  same. 

Yours  truly, 

THURBER,  WHYLAND  COMPANY, 
Per  WM.  J.  MORRISON, 

Manager  Preserve  Department. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  54.— PULP. 

WlNNIPISEOGEE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Boston,  July  26, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  answer  to  your  communication  just  received  in  regard  to  a  statement 
printed  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  in  regard  to  a  pulp  trust,  I  write  to  say  that  there 
is  not  at  present,  neither  has  there  ever  been,  a  pulp  trust  connected  with  the  pulp 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  prices  in  any  manner.  The  statement 
printed  in  the  RECORD  is  in  relation  to  a  union  of  several  pulp  manufacturers  to  purchase 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  mills  with  the  raw  ma- 
terlal.spruce  wood. 

The  effect  of  this,  if  anything,  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  pulp  in  this  country,  for 
It  will  enable  these  people  to  supply  themselves  with  wood  at  lower  cost  than  they  could 
possibly  do  if  they  acted  independently  of  each  other.  If  the  assertions  in  regard  to  a  trust 
are  based  upon  as  slim  a  foundation  as  this,  they  amount  to  nothing.  As  I  before  stated, 
there  Is  no  trust,  and  there  never  has  been  any  attempt  to  bring  the  pulp  manufacturers 
together  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  or  output  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
statement  hj.s  absolutely  no  foundation. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  A.  RUSSELL,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  57.— RUBBER  GENERAL  TRUST. 

NATIONAL  INDIA  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

Providence,  R.  /".,  July  15, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  ALDRICH  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  together  with  copy  of  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  containing  Senator  VEST'S  speech  on  tariff,  duly  received. 
In  reply  would  say- 
First.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  existence  which  controls  our  production 
or  sales  of  rubber  goods  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  nor  has  there  been  for  the  past 
ti  ve  years. 

Second.  Our  company  (the  National  India  Rubber  Company),  located  at  Bristol, 
T.l.  T.,  Is  one  of  the  largest  rubber  manufactories  in  the  country,  and  makes  a  greater 
variety  of  goods  than  any  other  concern,  consisting  chiefly  of 
(a)  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. 
(&)  Rubber  clothing  and  mackintoshes. 
(O  Rubber  belting,  packing  and  hose. 
(d)  Rubber  druggists'  sundries. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  $3.000,000  net  of  manufactured  goods  per  annum. 
Third.  Practically  the  only  foreign  competition  we  have  Is  upon  mackintoshes,  and 
the  protection  which  we  have  received  under  the  McKinley  bill  on  this  line  of  goods  has 
enabled  us  to  largely  Increase  our  output  the  past  two  years. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  I  can  give  you,  please  command  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAM'L  P.  COLT,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  58.— SAFES. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  July  20, 1892. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH,  United  States  Senate: 

There  is  no  trust  nor  any  combination  in  existence  controlling  the  production  and 
prices  of  safes  in  the  United  States. 

WM.  CORLISS. 

TRUST  No.  59.— SALT. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  MICH.,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  !  In  answer  to  questions  1, 2,  3  and  4  in  yours  of  the  8th  instant,  would  say 
there  is  no  salt  trust  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  there  ever  been  anything  resem- 
bling one. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  competition  with  foreign  salt,  and  the  duty  does  not  affect  It  in 
any  way,  as  the  same  grades  of  salt  are  as  low  at  the  works  in  the  United  States  as  In 
England. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  manufacturers  of  salt  In  the  Saginaw  Valley  formed  a  corru 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  product,  as  they  could  thereby  obtain  cheaper 
freight  rates  and  cover  a  larger  area  of  territory,  without  any  attempt  to  limit  pro- 
duction or  control  prices,  except  the  natural  result  of  handling  it  through  one  set  of 
agents. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  company  salt  sold  at  $1.10  per  barrel  of  2.SO 
pounds,  including  the  barrel.  The  average  price  for  the  same  grade  the  past  year  was  51 
cents  per  barrel. 

In  all  this  time  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers  have  joined  the 
company,  so  that  competition  was  sharp  among  themselves,  being  at  times  disastrous  to 
the  salt  interests. 

What  is  true  of  Michigan  is  also  true  of  the  entire  United  States,  as  we  know  pori- 
tively  there  has  never  been  anything  that  could  be  called  a  trust  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

We  also  notice  the  gentleman  makes  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the  duty  upon  salt,  as 
it  is  only  8  cents,  plus  the  package,  Instead  of  12  cents,  as  he  states. 

The  fact  is.  while  Mr.  VEST  is  usually  well  posted  in  most  matters  about  which  he 
talks,  he  certainly  knows  very  little  about  the  salt  industry  in  this  country. 

Hoping  the  above  may  be  of  service  to  you,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 

W.  R,  BURT 

Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  60.— SANDSTONE. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.,  July  20, 1892. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH,  United  States  Senate: 

No  trust  association.  Each  quarry  fixes  prices  of  Its  product.  Each  stone  contractor 
fixes  his  own  prices  Independently.  No  limit  on  production.  Foreign  stone  competes 
freely,  as  native  tariff  has  no  bearing.  Members  of  association  buy  and  sell  only  with 
each  other,  but  competition  between  members  unrestrained.  Prices  of  many  native 
sandstones  less  now  than  ten  years  ago. 

H.  WALES  LINES. 

TRUST  No.  61.— SANITARY  WARE. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  July  12, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  July  3, 1892,  would  say  that  a  short  time  ago  five  of 
the  potteries  making  sanitary  ware  almost  exclusively  agreed  to  organize  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  outside  capital,  and  the  lessening  of  the  expenses  for  sales- 
men, superintendents  and  cutting  off  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  These  five  potteries 
comprise  about  half  the  number  of  potteries  in  this  country  engaged  In  that  branch  of  the 
pottery  business.  The  American  manufacturers  of  sanitary  goods  make  now  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  class  of  goods  used  in  the  United  States,  because  of  American  ingenuity 
in  inventing  Improved  and  patented  articles  in  the  sanitary  line. 

These  five  potteries  do  not  Include  over  one-tenth  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
white-ware  potteries. 

Prices  are  now  very  much  lower  than  they  were,  say,  five  years  ago.  Then  these 
goods  sold  at  about  50  per  cent,  discount  from  the  standard  price  list ;  the  present  dis- 
counts are  70  per  cent. 

The  American  potteries,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  do  not  manufacture  much  more 
than  one-half  of  the  goods  consumed  in  this  country. 

No  such  trust  as  you  speak  of  exists  at  the  present  time.  Competition  Is  very  strong 
between  the  English  and  American  manufacturers,  as  well  as  between  the  American 
manufacturers  among  themselves,  for  the  American  market,  and  prices  of  goods  of  this 
class  were  never  so  low  as  at  present.  The  average  price  we  are  now  getting  for  goods  ia 
lower  than  in  1891. 

I  am  not  in  the  new  corporation,  having  never  made  any  sanitary  goods. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  MOSES. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRUST  No.  62.— SANDPAPER. 

NEW  YORK,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  J  The  Russell  &  Euen  Manufacturing  Company  have  handed  us  your  favor 
of  8th  Instant  to  answer. 

There  is  no  sandpaper  combination  and  has  never  been,  except  for  a  little  over  one 
year,  during  1887-'88.  This  artlc.e  Is  being  sold  at  near  cost  of  manufacture  now,  not  on 
account  of  foreign  competition,  but  from  home  competition.  It  is  not  imported,  or  at 
least  none  to  speak  of ;  on  the  contrary,  largely  exported ;  the  quality  of  the  American 
manufacture  being  far  ahead  of  the  European.  There  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
but  it  does  not  enhance  our  prices.  As  aforesaid,  our  home  competition  keeps  prices  as 
low  as  possible. 

Most  respectfully, 

BAEDER,  ADAMSON  &  CO. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  63.— SASH,  DOORS  AND  BLINDS. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.,  July  14, 1892, 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  8th,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  say  there  is  no 
trust  in  or  among  the  manufacturers  of  doors,  sash  and  blinds  in  this  country,  either  in 
the  East,  or  West  and  Northwest,  that  we  know  anything  about. 

If  there  is  such  a  trust,  there  are  a  great  many  manufacturers,  Including  ourselves, 
that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  price  of  these  goods,  and  prices  were 
lower  this  last  fall  and  winter  and  early  this  spring  than  they  have  oeen  for  some  time ; 
those  manufacturers  that  were  most  pressed  for  money  and  were  carrying  the  largest 


stocks  making  the  lowest  prices. 
The  largest  share  of  tb 


these  goods  are  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  Northwest, 
at  points  as  follows  :  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Chicago,  111.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Wausau  and  Merrill,  Wis.,  and  a  few  other  points  In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  etc.  Oshkosh,  pro- 
ducing more  goods  than  any  other  two  or  three  places  of  manufacture,  there  is  what  is 
called  an  association  of  manufacturers,  among  these  manufacturers  representing  perhaps 
50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  production.  This  association  meets  three  or  four  times  a  year,  at 
a  call  from  its  secretary,  and  the  members  compare  notes  and  consult  with  each  other  as 
to  the  advisability  of  advancing  prices,  changing  the  list,  etc.  They  have  a  paid  secretary, 
who  is  supposed  to  keep  track  of  production,  amount  of  goods  on  hand  In  the  different 
warehouses,  from  time  to  time,  and  furnish  other  Information  to  the  different  manufact- 
urers. 

This  association  does  not  amount  to  very  much  In  our  estimation,  but  may  be  of 
some  help  to  them  by  reason  of  their  keeping  posted  as  to  production,  amount  of  goods  on 
hand,  etc.,  as  when  stocks  are  large  they  can  agree  among  themselves,  as  they  did  last 
winter,  to  run  short  time  for  a  few  months  and  thus  curtail  production.  They  can  also 
agree  on  any  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  list  price  of  these  goods,  so  that  all 
leading  manufacturers  may  have  lists  alike.  Thus  all  manufacturers  may  have 
lists  alike,  but  no  two  will  make  exactly  the  same  discounts;  and  it  often 
follows  that  the  jobbers  of  these  goods  will  offer  lower  prices  than  the  manufacturers.  A 
great  many  jobbers  exist,  and  when  times  are  dull  and  manufacturers  are  not  making 
enough  sales  these  jobbers  will  go  to  the  manufacturers  and  offer  to  take  a  great  many 
cars,  say  fifty  cars,  from  a  manufacturer,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  and  then  when  times 
get  be'-ter  and  prices  improve  the  jobbers  are  able  to  offer  as  good  or  even  better  figures 
than  the  manufacturer  will  do.  We  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  trust  in  the  East  or  that  it 
has  any  effect  on  prices.  A  large  amount  of  goods  sold  in  the  East  are  made  in  the  West 
and  Northwest.  We  are  ourselves  selling  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
points.  We  never  heard  of  any  goods  being  Imported  to  this  country,  but  know  that  there 
are  quite  a  good  many  exported,  and,  as  far  as  prices  go,  we  know  there  is  no  fixed  or 
established  price  on  these  goods,  as  there  certainly  would  be  were  there  a  trust  In  exist- 
ence. A  large  share  of  these  goods  are  sold  In  car-load  lots,  and  prices  are  made  at  a  cer- 
tain discount,  delivered  ;  often  a  large  share  of  the  car  is  odd  work  or  irregular  sizes,  on 
which  there  Is  no  list  price,  and  often  a  lot  of  this  odd  work  is  figured  on  by  several  manu- 
facturers, and  the  one  that  is  the  lowest  gets  the  order.  We  therefore  leel  well  assured 
that  there  Is  no  trust  among  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods. 


DBWINQ 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  64.—  SAWS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  July  15,  1893. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  8th  Instant  we  would  say  that  there  Is  no  trust 
In  existence  connected  with  the  saw  business.  The  National  Saw  Company  was  formed 
by  a  consolidation  of  two  establishments  located  In  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  Clemson 
Bros.,  one  in  Cincinnati  owned  by  the  Woodrough  Bros.,  and  one  in  Boston  owned  by 
Woodrough  &  Clemson,  the  Clemson  and  Woodrough  families  being  related.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  formation  ol  thia  company,  nor  do  we  have  any  interest 
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in  It.  "About  two  years  ago  our  house  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Saw  Company  did 
endeavor  to  secure  an  advance  in  the  price  of  our  manufactures,  some  of  which  had  been 
selling  at  little  or  no  profit. 

For  some  time,  in  fact,  a  number  of  other  saw  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are 
upward  of  forty  in  this  country,  had  quit  making  the  low-priced  goods  before  they  reached 
the  bottom  figure.  The  oldest  saw  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  Branch,  Crookes 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  had  refused  orders  for  cross-cut  saws  when  they  were  more  than  10 
per  cent,  higher  than  prl:e  ultimately  reached.  We  might  add  that  soon  after  making  the 
advance  we  reduced  the  time  of  our  men  from  ten  hours  to  nine  hours  without  any  change 
In  their  wages.  The  advance  c<  uld  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  competition  that 
at  once  sprang  up,  and  the  prices  have  again  dropped  off,  with  a  prospect  of  their  going 
lower  than  before.  So  much  for  the  statement  regarding  a  trust  in  the  saw  business. 

The  figures  given  as  to  the  price  of  our  goods  are  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
answer,  but  we  suppose  you  will  need  something  to  strengthen  your  case,  so  we  inclose 
you  the  prices  at  which  the  roods  are  sold,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Regarding  the  hand-saws,  we  have  no  such  number  as  given  in  Senator  VEST'S  state- 
ment ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  $21  for  the  wholesale  price,  we  give  our  apple-handle  saw, 
which  is  the  quality  he  describes,  and  the  price  at  which  the  same  is  sold  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  the  list  being  $21,  from  which  we  give  the  wholesale  discount,  as  he  named 
the  figures  as  being  wholesale  prices. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  what  you  require,  and  promising  any  further  If 
needed,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INCORPORATED. 

S.  DISSTON. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  65.— SCHOOL-BOOK  TRUST. 

NEW  YORK,  July  18, 1892. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  to-day,  there  is  no  trust  controlling  production  or  prices 
of  school  books  in  the  United  States. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Senate,  Washington. 

TRUST  No.  66.— SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

UNION  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July  18, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  A  letter  from  you  dated  July  8,  addressed  to  "  School  Furniture  Corn- 
puny,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  delivered  to  us. 

We  know  of  no  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  production  in  the  Industry  of  man- 
ufactuiiug  school  furniture.  This  company  manufactures  school  and  other  kinds  of  furni- 
ture and  supplies.  The  school  furniture  business  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  In 
a  very  much  demoralized  condition  owing  to  excessive  competition,  school  furniture 
being  sold  in  many  instances  at  less  than  cost.  Some  few  months  ago  this  company  made 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  School  Furniture  Company  to  sell  all  of  its  product  of 
school  furniture  to  that  company.  A  number  of  other  manufacturers  have  since  done  the 
same.  The  United  States  School  Furniture  Company  does  not  control  anywhere  near  all 
of  the  product  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  there  are  more  concerns  who  sell  their  own  product 
to  the  trade  than  those  who  sell  to  the  United  States  School  Furniture  Company.  You  can 
readily  see,  therefore,  that  with  all  this  competition  the  United  States  School  Furniture 
Company  could  not  control  either  production  or  prices. 

There  Is  no  foreign  competition  in  school  furniture.  The  competition  In  this  country 
Is  lively  enough  to  satisfy  even  then  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  saying  that  "Competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade."  As  we  understand  it,  the  principal  hope  of  success  to  the  United 
States  School  Furniture  Company  is  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  selling  school  furniture. 

Yours  truly, 

Z.  C.  SPENCEK,  Treasurer \ 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  H,  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  say :  "  No,  there  is  no  trust.'* 

TRUST  No.  67.— SEWER  PIPE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  12, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  John  Lynch,  our  president,  now  very  ill  in 
Portland,  Me.,  we  will  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability  your  inquiry  of  the  8th  instant  aa 
to  the  existence  and  Influence  of  a  sewer-pipe  trust. 

We  know  of  no  such  trust  now  in  existence,  although  an  effort  was  made  a  few 
months  ago  by  Ohio  River  manufacturers  to  form  some  kind  of  a  general  combination, 

~hrr>  result ::  ^e  do  not  ImoYT, 
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In  1888  some  sixty-five  manufacturers  were  combined  in  the  "  Sewer  Pipe  Manufact- 
urers' "  and  *•  United  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers'  "  Associations,  of  the  former  of  which 
we  were  a  member,  which  influenced  prices  to  some  extent  during  the  few  months  of  their 
existence. 

The  Globe  Sewer  Pipe  Company  of  Pittsburg,  consisting  mainly  of  manufacturers 
on  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  in  the  Akron  region,  had  a  brief  existence  and  a  limited  influence  on 
prices  in  1889. 

For  some  years  the  five  manufacturers  at  Akron  and  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  have  been 
combined  as  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  which  may  have  checked  competition 
locally,  but  made  it  the  more  effective  outside.  This  company  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  some 
of  its  members  have  formed,  or  attempted  to  form,  another. 

These  are  all  the  combinations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Their  influence  on 
prices  has  been  brief,  and  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  factories  comprised  in  them  has 
consisted  mainly  in  helping  outsiders  to  ascertain  what  stocks  were  in  hand  and  prices 
likely  to  be  given  in  competition. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  that  they  could  do  us  no  good,  and  so  long  as  we  kept 
out  of  them  no  particular  harm ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  paid  little  attention  to  their 
movements  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  no  foreign  competition  within  our  knowledge. 

Within  twenty  years  prices  have  declined  60 per  cent.,  being  now  about  three-eighths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  for  large  lots,  while  freights  for  any  considerable  distance  range  from 
one-eighth  to  three-eighths. 

In  consequence  prices  are  mainly  determined  by  the  character  of  the  clays  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  within  a  limited  distance,  and,  under  the  influence  of  improved 
methods,  the  tendency  is  downward. 

Foreign  competition,  if  unrestricted,  might  have  some  injurious  influence  near  the 
seacoast  or  Canadian  border,  but  hardly  elsewhere. 

Yours  very  truly, 

POTOMAC  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY, 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  CHAS.  G.  LYNCH,  Superintendent. 

United  States  Senate. 

TRUST  No.  68.— SHOT  AND  LEAD. 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.,  July  15,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  July  8  followed  me  to  this  city,  having  been  forwarded 
from  New  York,  and  I  hasten  to  answer,  which  I  can  fortunately  do  briefly. 

There  is  no  •'  trust,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  the  lead  pipe,  sheet 
lead  or  shot  business,  the  branch  of  manufacturing  in  which  I  am  interested. 

The  American  Shot  and  Lead  Company,  referred  to  in  the  speech  sent  me,  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  articles 
named,  and  on  its  formation  bought  out  several  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  competition  had  in  the  past  years  been  ruinous,  and  it  was  thought  that  by 
consolidating  the  working  of  these  plants  under  one  mana-  ement  such  a  saving  of  indi- 
vidual expense  could  be  made  as  would  insure  a  profit,  an^fyet  nc  cause  an  excessive  in- 
crease in  the  cost  to  consumers.  The  result  has  proved  satisfactory,  although  there  are 
independent  manufacturers  outside  of  the  American  Shot  and  Lead  Company  with  an 
equal  output  of  similar  articles,  who  are  free  to  make  their  own  prices  for  the  same. 

As  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Shot  and  Lead 
company,  I  beg  most  distinctly  to  state  that  the  McKinley  tariff  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  influencing  its  formation,  and  was  not  once  mentioned  in  connection  there- 
with. In  fact  it  did  not  materially  alter  the  position  of  lead  and  its  manufactures  herein 
referred  to,  as  it  existed  under  the  previous  tariff. 

As  to  "price  of  ammunition,"  spoken  of  by  Foster,  Stevens  &  Co.,  quoted  in  same 
speech,  they  probably  refer  to  loaded  shells  or  cartridges,  a  distinct  branch  of  manufact- 
uring, and  governed  by  entirely  different  conditions.  There  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
and  is  now,  fierce  competition  in  that  line,  and  consequent  low  and  unprofitable  prices, 
the  opposite  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  results  of  "  trust."  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
questions  in  your  letter  are  answered  by  above,  as  well  as  the  first.  In  answer  to  the  fifth, 
there  Is  no  effective  foreign  competition  with  the  products  in  which  I  am  interested  under 
the  present  tariff. 

«*•*«*«• 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A.  LE  ROY. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  WasTtington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  72.— SOAP. 

KENDALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Providence,  JL  /.,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  8th  instant. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  make  any  capital  out  of  a  soap  trust. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  Neither  has  the:  e  been. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is  this :  A  few  manufacturers,  among  whom  were  the  Colgates, 
of  New  York,  attempted  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  checking  some  of  the 
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evils  of  competition,  such  as  selling  five  boxes  and  giving  six ;  giving  chromos,  books, 
handkerchiefs,  napkins  and  sundry  things  to  customers,  but  not  with  any  intention  to 
regulate  production  or  price.  A  few  manufacturers  joined  the  association,  but  not  enough 
to  accomplish  anything,  and  the  association  to-day  amounts  to  nothing.  We  took  no  part 
in  it.  It  will  be  simply  impossible  for  the  soap  makers  to  form  a  trust. 

Your  second,  third  and  fourth  queries  are  answered  by  the  above. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  slight  foreign  competition  on  family  soaps  at  present,  but  not 
enough  to  enter  Into  consideration. 

On  toilet  soaps  and  castile  soaps  there  is  a  good  deal  of  foreign  competition. 

At  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  which  proposed  to  remove  the 
duty  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  on  family  soap  and  reduce  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  caustic  soda  to  half  a  cent,  one  of  the  largest  soap  makers  in  p]ngland  sent  instructions 
to  a  leading  house  in  New  York,  well  known  to  you  as  well  as  myself,  to  secure  a  store 
for  them  as  they  intended  to  enter  the  market  for  the  sale  of  their  soaps  manufactured 
abroad. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  that  my  opinion  remains  unchanged  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  soap  would  be  detrimental  to  the  soap  business  of  this  country. 

Trusting  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  will  be  of  service,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly. 

NICHOLAS  SHELDON. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  73.— SODA-WATER  MACHINERY. 

AMERICAN  SODA  FOUNTAIN  COMPANY, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  as  to  the  organization  and  business  of  our 
company,  referred  to  in  a  speech  of  Hon.  GEORGE  G.  VEST. 

The  statements  in  Mr.  VEST'S  speech  are  grossly  misleading. 

In  the  first  place  no  "  trust "  has  been  formed,  but  simply  a  corporation  composed  of 
four  manufacturers  which,  although  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  country,  are,  in 
fact,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  same  business. 
The  practical  result  of  the  formation  of  our  company  has  been  to  enable  us  to  make  goods 
at  lower  cost,  and  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  our  goods  are  now  sold  to  the  consumer  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  before. 

There  Is  no  foreign  competition  with  our  products,  and  would  not  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  reason  that  our  machinery  is  protected  by  patents,  and  there  is  a 
popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  apparatus  of.  established  reputation. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  W.  TUFTS. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  76.— STARCH. 
THE  NATIONAL  STARCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  13, 1892. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th 
instant. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  is  not  a  trust,  either  in  name,  purpose 
or  intent.  It  is  a  purely  business  organization,  acquiring  its  title  by  absolute  purchase. 
It  has  many  competitors.  The  Ottawa  Starch  Company,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  went  out  of 
existence  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  price  of  starch  in  the  markets  is  lower  than  ever 
known  before. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  C.  BURNS, 

Senator  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D  C. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  July  11, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  8th  instant  is  received  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  Hon.  GEORGE  G.  VEST,  of  Missouri. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  we  beg  to  say : 

First.  The  National  Starch  Company  bought  up  something  over  twenty  different 
starch  factories,  but  as  we  understand  It  the  said  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  trust. 

Second.  It  does  not  include  all  the  parties  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  starch. 
There  are  some  seven  or  eight  other  companies  or  firms  in  the  United  States,  some  of  them 
very  large  ones,  who  are  not  in  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  who  make 
their  starch  from  corn,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  factories  making  starch 
from  potatoes.  . 

Third.  The  competition  is  now  very  severe.  Some  two  years  since  the  price  of  bulk 
starch  was  lower  than  it  is  now,  but  the  prices  then  ruling  were  well  understood  to  be 
absolutely  ruinous.  The  present  prices  of  all  the  better  grades  are  exceedingly  low— too 
low  to  afford  any  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
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Fourth.  We  cannot  tell  what  proportion  of  the  entire  starch  product  of  the  country 
Is  made  or  controlled  by  tae  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company. 

Fifth.  There  Is  not  a  heavy  foreign  competition.  The  producing  capacity  of  the 
starch  factories  now  In  existence  Is  largely  In  excess  of  the  total  demand  of  this  countiy 
for  the  product. 

we  believe  that,  if  the  duty  on  starch  was  removed  or  essentially  reduced,  It  would 
soon  result  In  closing  a  large  number  of  the  factories  now  in  operation  in  this  country. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  AL:>RICH,  T,  KINGSFORD  &  SON. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  77.— MERCHANT  STEEL, 

CAMBRIA  IRON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  July  20, 1892. 

BEAR  SIR  ;  Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  an  alleged 
trust  of  merchant  steel  manufacturers  In  this  country  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Swank. 

The  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  merchant  steel  in  many 
forms,  and  It  sells  Its  products  in  most  of  the  markets  of  this  country.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  trust  or  combination  of  any  kind  among  the  merchant  steel  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  which  is  organized  for  limiting  the  production  or  fixing  the  prices 
of  any  kinds  of  merchant  steel.  We  feel  sure  that  If  such  an  organization  existed  we 
would  know  something  about  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

POWELL  STACKHOUSE,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  78.— STEEL  RAILS, 
THE  STEEL  PATENTS  COMPANY,  Philadelp7iicit  July  14, 1892. 

MY  BEAR  SIR  5  T  am  this  morning  In  receipt  of  your  letter,  under  date  8th  instant, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  with  a  request  that  I  should  reply  to  It. 

I  can  only  say,  if  there  is  such  a  trust  as  your  letter  refers  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  such  trust  exists,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  If  it  did  exist  I  would  know  of  it.  As  I  am  officially  connected  with 
one  of  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the  country,  which  I  know  does  not  belong  to  or  Is  in  any 
way  connected  which  such  a  trust,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  deny  its  existence. 

I  note  your  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a  trust— "A  combination  to  control 
production  and  prices."  This  is  in  entire  accord  with  my  understanding  of  the  term. 

Answering  your  fifth  Interrogatory,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  to-day  foreign  compe- 
tition with  all  kinds  of  steel  products,  but  what  proportion  of  consumption  is  imported  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Hoping  this  will  satisfactorily  answer  your  letter,  and  always  holding  myself  at  your 
further  command,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY,  President. 

lion.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Waslilnglon,  D.  C. 

TRUST  No.  80.— STRAWBOARD. 
(See  No.  99.) 

TRUST  No.  81.— STRUCTURAL  STEEL  TRUST. 

ILLINOIS  STEEL  COMPANY,  Chicago,  July  18, 1892. 

BEAR  SIR  t  Your  favor  of  July  8  received  on  Saturday  16th,  when  I  was  out  of  town. 
I  will  answer  your  questions  specifically,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

First.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  any  shape  or  form  In  existence  at  the 
present  time,  nor  in  contemplation  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  wa^  affecting  or  control- 
ling the  production  or  price  of  structural  steel. 

Second.  Any  combination  or  trust  that  has  existed  In  the  past,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  any  time  included  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 

Third.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  past  history  of  the  combination  among  manufact- 
urers of  structural  steel,  because  I  had  no  connection  with  any  mill  manufacturing  these 
goods  until  about  three  years  ago,  and  then  we  manufactured  on  only  a  veiy  small  scale. 
My  personal  opinion,  however,  is  that  prices  were  for  a  time— I  do  not  know  how  long- 
unduly  maintained  by  reason  of  a  combination  among  at  least  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 
larger  producers ;  but  with  the  Inevitable  result  that  formidable  competition  sprung  up 
outside  of  such  combination,  so  that  in  the  long  run  it  seems  probable  that  the  public 
will  benefit  by  the  Increased  competition  and  low  prices  that  follow  such  short-sighted 
policy  in  any  line  of  trade. 

Answer  to  your  fourth  question  Is  Included  In  the  above. 
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To  your  fifth.  I  would  say  that,  at  the  present  prices  and  for  inland  consumption,  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  Is  any  foreign  competition,  but  I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  prices 
and  effect  of  foreign  competition  at  the  seaboard. 

Referring  to  page  28  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  which  you  sent  me,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  it  is  a  gross  error  to  state  "  the  cost  of  production  is  but  little  greater  than 
for  steel  rails,"  because: 

1.  To  make  all  sizes  of  structural  steel  requires  a  very  large  and  expensive  plant, 
from  which  the  tonnage  produced  per  day  or  per  month  is  very  much  below  the  tonnage 
that  can  be  produced  In  steel  rails  with  a  similar  investment. 

2.  The  goods  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  weights,  cut  to  whatever 
lengths  may  be  required  by  the  contractors,  and  are  not  rolled  of  a  uniform  standard 
length  like  steel  rails ;  the  wastage,  therefore,  Is  very  heavy,  and  amounts  to  a  good  many 
dollars  per  ton. 

3.  The  eroods  are  cumbersome,  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle,  and  as  a  necessity 
the  labor  cost  per  ton  Is  materially  more  than  in  steel  rails. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  a  stock  of  structural  material  on  hand  to  accommodate 
numerous  buyers  of  small  lots,  and  this  stock  occupies  a  very  large  space  of  ground  and 
locks  up  a  large  amount  of  working  capital. 

On  page  28  It  Is  stated,  "The  combine  In  structural  steel  is  in  progress  of 
reorganization."  As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  statement  is  totally  incorrect.  No 
reorganization  Is  contemplated,  nor  in  process,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  desired  or  likely  to 
be  attempted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company  and  the 
Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  I  believe,  all  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  making  structural 
steel,  besides  others  whom  I  need  not  name,  who  never  have  been  in  any  combination  on 
structural  steel,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  replies  may  be  of  service  to  you  and  beg  you  to  command  me 
at  any  tune.  I  remain, 

Tours  very  truly, 

W.  R,   STIRLING, 

First  Vice-President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK,  July  13, 1892, 

DEAR  SIR  ;  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  8th  instant,  and  In 
reply  beg  to  say  that  there  Is  no  "  trust  in  existence  controlling  production  in  your  (our) 
industry  of  manufacturing  structural  steel  and  Iron."  At  various  times,  however,  prior  to 
February  of  this  year,  there  have  been  agreements  to  which  nearly  all  the  makers  of 
rolled  beams  and  channels  have  been  parties.  The  object  and  effect  of  these  agreements 
was,  not  to  control  or  restrict  production,  but  to  maintain  such  prices  as  would  yield  a  fair 
return  on  the  capital  Invested  in  the  business.  No  agreement  or  understanding  now  exists, 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  any  steps  b^en  taken  toward  forming  any.  We  may  add  that 
as  a  result  of  there  being  no  understanding  between  the  makers,  the  business,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company  (the  only  company  In  which  we  are  inter- 
ested that  manufactures  structural  shapes)  is  concerned,  Is  being  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

Yours  truly, 

COOPER,  HEWITT  &  Co. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  84.— TINNED  PLATE. 

CHICAGO,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  !  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant  is  duly  received.  We  have  read  the  state- 
ments made  by  Senator  VEST  in  his  speech  of  the  88th  of  June,  and  would  say  in  reply  there 
Is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  In  them,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes.  Our  company  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  any  one  else  engaged  In  the  tin-plate  manufacture.  We  have 
never  been  approached  with  even  the  suggestion  of  the  formation  of  a  trust.  This  is  the 
first  we  have  ever  heard  of  any  such  accusation  being  made  against  the  new  industry  of 
tin-plate  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  it  is  astounding  to  what  lengths  the  enemies  of 
American  manufacture  are  willing  to  go  to  bring  discredit  upon  us. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  organization  known  as  the  "  Tinned-Plate  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  "  Is  to  disseminate  information  relating  to  the  new  busi- 
ness which  we  are  undertaking  and  to  assist  one  another  as  much  as  possible  to  offset  the 
infamous  lies  that  are  being  circulated  by  such  organizations  as  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  Industry  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  unscrupulous  politicians. 

There  is  no  attempt  made  at  unity  of  action  in  relation  to  the  selling  price  of  tin 
plates  nor  any  other  action  which  would  be  taken  by  a  "  trust."  So  far  as  we  know  each 
concern  acts  Independently  in  all  such  cases. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NORTON  BROS. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEMMLER,  PA.,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  my  attention  to  a  statement  made 
by  Senator  GEORGE  G.  VEST,  namely,  that  the  tinned-plate  manufacturers  had  formed  a 
trust,  has  been  received,  and  in  reply  would  state  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  mistaken. 
The  American  Tinned-Plate  Association,  of  which  I  was  at  one  time  secretary,  has  not 
been  in  existence  since  the  beginning  of  1891.  A  new  association  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Tin-Plate  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  In  May,  1891.  And 
while  I  am  a  member  of  this  association  1  do  not  hold  an  office  of  any  kind.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  solely  to  exchange  information  among  its  members  and  to  assist  one 
another  in  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  this  new  industry. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  circular  issued  by  the  company  which  I  represent,  and  also  a 
postal  card  sent  out  by  the  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company,  which  .will  prove  better  than  any 
other  evidence  that  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  have  not  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  prices. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  C.  CRONEMEYER. 
Bon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  85.— TOMBSTONES. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  July  13,  1892. 

HT  DEAR  SENATOR  :  I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  8th  Instant,  asking  for 
Information  about  trusts  and  combinations  in  the  granite,  marble  and  stone  business. 

I  have  been  quite  actively  and  extensively  engaged  in  this  business  for  over  forty- 
seven  years,  and  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  one  that  there  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  New  England. 

There  could  be  no  form  of  combination  for  the  regulation  and,  control  of  prices 
without  my  knowing  it.  1  he  granite-cutters'  strike,  which  is  still  on  In  New  England, 
brought  the  manufacturers  together  for  the  first  time,  and  an  association  was  formed  with 
regard  to  that  strike  and  the  proper  time  to  make  agreements  with  the  men.  It  had 
nothing  vdiatever  to  do  with  prices  for  the  finished  work,  and  that  subject  has  never 
been  discussed  in  any  meeting  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust  in  this  line 
of  business  in  the  United  States.  I  was  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Chicago  and  Bed- 
ford Stone  Company,  and  if  it  had  been  in  a  trust  I  would  have  known  it.  In  point  of 
fact  the  competition  was  so  ruinous  that  I  sold  my  stock  at  a  large  loss.  If  the  marble 
quarries  in  Georgia  and  Vermont  are  in  a  trust  I  never  heard  of  it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tombstone  or  a  monumental  trust,  and  cannot  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  hardly  any  two  are  alike,  and  no  scale  of  prices  can  be  fixed  by 
combination  where  each  customer  wants  something  different  from  that  which  has  been 
made  before.  The  Connecticut  River  Freestone  quarries  have  a  scale  of  prices  for  rough 
stone,  but  there  is  no  trust.  They  cannot  sell  their  material  to  "  scab  shops,"  for  the 
affiliated  labor  unions  will  not  permit  it.  Marble,  granite  and  cut-stone  work  can  be  Im- 
ported cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country  if  there  is  much  labor  upon  it, 
despite  the  duties,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  duties  the  present  scale  of  wages  could  not  be 
maintained.  I  have  been  importing  these  materials,  wrought  and  unwrought,  over  forty 
years,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

The  workmen  in  this  country  are  benefited  by  the  duties  much  more  than  the  man- 
ufacturer. Take  off  the  duties,  and  wages  will  certainly  fall,  or  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  fine  work  will  be  done  abroad.  There  are  no  trusts  In  our  business  and  cannot  be  ; 
for  aay  material  advance  in  prices  would  open  new  quarries  and  work  idle  ones  by  the 
score.  I  have  over  one  thousand  men  on  my  pay  rolls  In  New  York  City,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Library  for  Congress  is  bang  done  at  our  quar- 
ries in  Concord,  and  I  have  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  anything  to  do  witn  a 
trust.  If  any  one  thinks  differently  and  believes  that  we  are  making  money  out  of  a 
trust,  he  will  soon  be  disabused  by  buying  a  little  stock  in  any  one  of  the  granite  com- 
panies in  New  England. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  BATTERSON, 
President  New  England  Granite  Works. 

NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  87.— TUBES. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  July  19, 1892. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  United  States  controlling  either  the  produc- 
tion or  price  of  wrought-iron  pipe  or  boiler  tubes. 

PITTSBURG  TUBE  COMPANY. 


NATIONAL  TUBE  WORKS  COMPANY, 

New  York,  July  19, 1892. 

SIR:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  my  attention  to 

jraph  87,  entitled  "  Tube  trust."  as  published  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  the 

-second  Congress,  folio  28,  of  the  speech  of  the  lion.  GEORGE  G.  VEST,  of  Missouri, 
"ade  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Tuesday,  June  28, 1892.  I  know  nothing  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  statement  respecting  the  condition  of  business 
other  than  that  of  our  own,  but  if  there  are  as  many  errors  in  his  reference  to  type, 
umbrellas,  watches,  etc.,  as  there  are  in  his  article  about  tubes,  it  will  furnish  moro 
i.musement  than  instruction. 

You  ask :  "  Is  there  any  such  trust  in  existence  controlling  production  in  your 
indust  ry  of  manufacturing  tubes  ?  " 

My  answer  is,  no— emphatically  no.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  or  under- 
standing among  manufacturers  of  wrought-iron  pipe  or  tubes.  The  competition  is  moxi- 
bevere,  and  I  fear  may  be  ruinous  to  some.  Every  manufacturer  is  pursuing  the  dictate ; 
of  his  own  individual  Judgment  and  will,  without  any  understanding  of  any  kind,  name, 
or  nature  to  govern  his  actions. 

Second.    You  ask :  "  Does  it  include  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  industry?  " 

Answer.  As  there  is  no  trust  or  combination,  or  agreement,  my  answer  to  your  firet 
question  covers  my  answer  to  your  second.  Each  manufacturer  is  pursuing  an  entirely  in- 
dependent course  of  action. 

Third.  You  ask :  "  What  effect  the  trust  has  had  on  competition  and  prices  of  prod- 
uct? " 

Answer.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination.  The  active  competition  between  A  meri- 
can  manufacturers  has  been  so  severe  that  the  prices  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  tubular 
wares  are  lower  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Fourth.  You  ask :  "  If  such  a  trust  is  in  existence,  what  proportion  of  the  entire 
production  of  the  country  does  It  control,  and  how  many  concerns?  " 

Answer.  There  Is  no  trust.  Each  manufacturer  is  independent.  There  are  some 
twenty-eight  American  manufacturers,  about  twenty-four  of  whom  are  running  their 
plants  more  or  less. 

This  answers  all  of  your  questions.  I  have  made  no  play  upon  the  word  trust,  but 
permit  me  to  once  more  distinctly  state  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  getting  the  full 
value  of  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money  when  they  buy  anything  in  the  line  of 
wrought-iron  tubular  goods,  Mr.  VEST'S  statement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  word  or  two  concerning  the  National  Tube  Works  Company,  the  organization  of 
which  I  am  general  manager :  While  the  largest  individual  company  of  the  kind,  It  is  but 
one  of  about  twenty-eight  such  corporations,  all  engaged  In  deadly  competition.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  our  company  manufactures  but  about  28  percent,  of  the 
total  output,  and  the  assumptions  of  the  gentlemen  you  quote  only  excite  the  ridicule  and 
do  not  Influence  the  judgment  of  the  well-informed. 

Last  year  the  National  Tube  Works  Company  found  it  more  convenient  to  purchase 
outright  the  several  plants  that  for  years  had  furnished  it  raw  materials  or  products 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  tubes,  and  which  for  years  had  been  practically 
departments  of  Us  business. 

This  was  done  without  any  regard  to  the  twenty-eight  other  competitors.  It  has  not 
thereby  decreased  the  production  one  ounce,  nor  affected  prices  a  farthing,  except  possibly 
to  reduce  them. 

So  much  for  our  organization. 

These  are  the  simple  facts,  which  the  honorable  Senator  has  distorted  into  the  pub- 
lished announcement  that  the  National  Tube  Works  Company  had  absorbed  rivals  In 
business,  and  thus  taken  steps  to  enhance  the  prices  of  its  commodities  to  the  public. 

1  believe  I  have  covered  the  ground,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  C.  CONVERSE,  General  Manager. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  88.— TYPE. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

Boston,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  the  8th  is  before  me.  In  reference  to  the  "  trust "  alluded  to,  1 
have  to  reply  that  it  does  not  exist.  For  the  past  year  or  more  parties  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  effect  a  consolidation  of  all  the  principal  type  foundries  in  the  country.  English 
capital  has  been  promised  and  a  corporation  was  "  formed  on  paper."  Owing  to  the 
failure,  however,  to  procure  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
type  founders  for  their  plants,  the  whole  matter  was  abandoned. 

At  present  writing  every  type  foundry  in  the  country  is  doing  business  indepen- 
dently and  by  Itself. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  ROGERS,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRUST  No.  91.— WALL  PAPER. 

FR.  BECK  &  Co., 
New  York,  July  19, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  Instant  "  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  trust"  In  the 
wall-paper  business  has  our  notice. 

To  your  first  question,  "  Whether  there  is  any  such  trust  In  existence  controlling 
production  In  jour  industry  of  manufacturing  wall  papers?  "  we  reply  "  No : "  there  is  no 
such  trust  In  existence.  1  here  has  been  contempiafd  forsoniv;  time  a  consolidation  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  wallpaper,  with  a  view  to  greater  economy  In  production 
and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  making  our  goods,  but  such  consolidation  has  not  gone  into 
effect  as  yet,  nor  can  we  say  whether  it  will. 

To  query  No.  2.  "  Whether  it  includes  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  business,"  would 
say  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturers  are  contemplating  Interesting  themselves 
in  the  proposed  consolidation. 

To  query  No.  3,  "What  effect  the  trust  hns  had  on  competition  and  prices  of 
product,"  we  cannot  see  as  it  would  reduce  competition  much,  as  there  are  so  many  manu- 
facturers out  of  the  proposed  consolidation.  We  expect  it  will  lower  the  prices  and  raise 
the  standard  of  quality,  because  of  the  decreased  cost  of  making  same. 

The  query  No.  4,  "If  such  a  trust  i*  in  existence,  what  proportion  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  the  country  does  it  control,  a  d  how  many  concerns?"  About  60  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacturers  are  In  favor  of  the  proposed  consolidation.  We  are  unable  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  entire  production  it  would  control  should  it  go  into  effect. 

To  query  number  4,  "  Is  there  any  foreign  competition  with  your  product;  if  so,  what 
proportion  of  consumption  is  imported?"  lucre  is  quite  a  foreign  competition  but  we 
are  unable  to  give  the  proportion. 

They  are  imported  very  cheaply. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  VEST,  of  Missouri,  as  per  page  30  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,  which  you  inclose,  have  our  notice.  In  these  days  or  educational  advantages  and 
opportunities  for  correct  information  we  are  more  than  surprised  that  a  Senator  should  in 
the  United  States  Senate  make  such  a  display  of  dense  ignorance  as  ia  contained  in  his 
speech. 

permit  us  to  remark  that  his  statements  arc  so  irrelevant  and  at  such  variance  with 
the  truth  that  they  are  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FR.  BECK  &  Co., 
CIIAS.  E.  RUNK, 

Eon.  NELSON  V.'.  ALDRICH,  Washington,  D.  C.  V ice-President. 

TRUST  No.  92.    WATCH  TRUST. 

BOSTON,  July  14,  1802. 

MY  BEAR  SIR  !  There  is  not  and  never  has  been  anything  like  a  trust  in  the  w  itct 
business  in  the  United  States.  There  Is  not  and  has  not  been  any  agreement  among 
manufacturers  as  to  limiting  or  Increasing  production,  or  us  to  raising  or  lowering  prices. 
The  talk  about  a  "  trust  "  has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wholesale  job- 
bers in  watches  have  an  association  of  tnolr  own,  the  members  of  which  are  pledged  not 
to  sell  goods  of  any  manufacturer  below  the  list  price  established  by  the  manufacturer. 
As,  of  course,  any  manufacturer  desires  to  have  his  goods  sold  at  a  uniform  price,  many 
manufacturers  make  it  a  practice  to  deal  only  with  those  jobbers  who  agree  to  maintain 
list  prices.  But  there  is  no  combination  of  watch-movement  makers  even  in  this,  though 
I  believe  some  case  makers  (Elgin  and  Waltham  make  no  cases)  are  associated  in  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  only  to  these  joboers.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  neither 
among  movement  or  case  makers  is  there  or  has  there  been  any  agreement  as  to  produc- 
tion or  price,  nor  is  there  any  association  at  all  among  them  except  that  of  case  makers 
above  mentioned. 

We  have  some  competition  in  this  country  from  Swiss,  French  and  English  watch- 
makers In  spite  of  the  tariff.  The  Imports  are,  however,  in  very  small  proportion  to  the 
consumption. 

The  watch  Industry  in  the  United  States  h^s  been  under  the  tariff  built  up  from 
small  beginnings  until  it  gives  employment  at  high  wages  to  probably  20,000  persons  ;  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  at  least  as  many  more.  The  wages  paid  are,  I  think,  among  the 
highest  in  any  Industry,  while  the  price  of  watches  to  the  consumer  is  constantly  f filling, 
and  is  now  perhops  75  per  cent,  less  than  when  American  watch  manufacture  began,  j  r, 
is  safe  to  say  that,  except  for  the  domestic  competition  created  bv  the  tariff,  watcV  •  ; 
would  now  be  sold  here  by  foreign  makers  at  gre.itly  higher  prices  th™  th?  market  prl ;  > 
of  to-day.  And  it  is  to  b3  observed  that  the  present  tariff  does  not  hnlf  compensate  our 
manufacturers  for  the  differences  in  wages  between  the  United  States  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

Senator  VEST'S  statement  that  American  watch  manufacturers  extort  at  home  prices 
25  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  the  same  watches  for  abroad  is  entirely  in- 
correct. The  only  distinction  I  ever  hiard  of  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  the  growing  Canadian  market  against  Swiss  competition,  we,  and  perhaps 

discount  on  certain  grades,  and 
affected  the  retail  prices.    To 
This  is  the  only  exception,  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  to  the  rule  of  strict  equality. 
Youra  very  respectfully, 

ROYAL  E.  ROBBINS, 
Treasurer  American  Walinain  Watch  Company. 

Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 
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TRUST  No.  93.— WHEELS. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  July  14, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  the  8th  is  at  hand.  We  have  noted  that  portion  of  Senator 
VEST'S  speech  of  June  28  relative  to  the  wheel  trust.  His  statement  on  this  score  is  likely 
to  be  decidedly  misleading.  With  reference  to  the  American  \  /heel  company,  we  quote 
from  a  report  which  is  submitted  to  us  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Marvin  Campbell,  our  pur- 
chasing agent,  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  American  Wheel  Company  was  a  corporation  made  up  of  Individuals,  part  of 
whom  were  in  the  wheel  business  and  part  capitalists,  who  undertook  to  buy  up  all  of  the 
wheel  plants  of  the  United  States.  Our  correspondence  with  them  shows  that  they  began 
operation  under  the  name  of  the  American  Wheel  Company  as  early  as  December  20, 1889 ; 
how  much  earlier  than  this  I  have  no  data  to  show.  Their  avowed  reason  for  buying  up 
all  of  these  plants  and  running  them  under  one  name  and  managing  them  from  one  office 
was  that  of  economy  in  the  management,  they  claiming  that  the  one  board  of  officers  and 
directors  could  manage  as  well  as  the  many  boards  of  officers  and  directors,  and  that  one 
traveling  salesman,  or  no  traveling  salesman,  could  do  all  that  the  many  had  done,  and 
that  therefore  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  advance  in  price,  but  rather  a  decline.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  advance  prices  during  the  year  1890.  In  fact,  when  they  began  busi- 
ness under  the  new  name,  they  had  not  bought  but  a  small  part  of  the  factories  of  the 
country.  But  during  1890  they  continued  to  buy  and  lease  the  different  factories,  and 
about  the  end  of  1890  they  claimed  that  they  had,  either  by  ownership  or  lease,  the  control 
of  the  making  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  wheels  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  had. 

"About  January  l,  1891,  they  Issued  a  new  price  list  and  discount  sheet  which  ad- 
vanced wheels  about  70  per  cent. ,  and  they  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  doing 
this  because  they  thought  they  had  sufficient  control  of  the  wheel  Interests  so  that  they 
could. 

"  Correspondence  In  our  flies  shows  that  as  early  as  the  18th  of  August,  1891 ,  this  com- 
pany was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  They  made  the  claim  that  they  were  only  tempora- 
rily embarrassed ;  that  the  receiver  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  necessity,  and  that 
they  expected  to  pay  their  indebtedness  in  full.  In  t  his  they  have  failed,  and  the  receiver 
now  is  under  direction  from  the  court  to  either  sell  at  private  sale  before  July  20,  or,  fail- 
ing to  sell  at  private  sale,  to  dispose  of  at  auction  immediately  after  July  20,  all  of  the 
property  in  his  hands  as  receiver  of  the  American  Wheel  Company. 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  wheels  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  now.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  the  impression  that  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  went  Into  effect  October  6, 1890. 
As  to  whether  it  placed  a  higher  tariff  on  wheels  than  before,  I  confess  ignorance.  That  it 
In  any  way  inspired  the  organization  of  the  American  W'heel  Company  would  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  as  they  were  in  operation  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this.  That 
the  tariff  and  the  attempted  advance  in  prices  by  the  American  Wheel  Company  had  any 
relation  to  each  other,  would  seem  to  be  denied  by  the  fact  that,within  six  or  eight  months 
after  their  attempt  to  advance  the  price  of  wheels,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
the  tariff  unchanged.  Furthermore,  if  there  was  anything  about  this  tariff  that  could 
hold  up  the  price  of  wheels,  there  would  be  plenty  of  capital  In  this  country  to  take  hold 
of  these  mills  and  operate  them,  and  the  price  of  wheels  would  now  be  higher,  Instead  of 
as  low  as  ever  known." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  such  advantage  as  the  American  Wheel  Com- 

ny  temporarily  was  enabled  to  exercise  over  its  customers  was  due  simply  to  the  con- 
whlch  it  had  for  the  time  being  of  the  output  of  wheels.  As  to  any  foreign  supply  of 
wheels  for  thl?  market,  we  have  never  known  of  any  competition  of  this  nature  with  our 
home  markets  during  the  time  that  we  have  been  manufacturers  of  vehicles,  for  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  McKinley  bill  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  attempted  squeeze  of 
the  American  Wheel  Company  than  it  had  to  do  with  the  last  effort  at  a  corner  on  wheat 
or  corn  in  Chicago.  Wagon  wheels  proper  are  manufactured  for  the  most  part  by  the 
manufacturers  of  wagons,  each  for  himself.  The  wheels  manufactured  by  the  American 
Wheel  Company  are  ikrht  wheels,  carriage  and  buggy  wheels,  etc.  The  statement  by  Mr. 
Campbell  that  these  wheels  can  be  bought  to-day  as  low  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  vehicle  business  conclusively  answers  Mr.  VEST'S  assertion  that  the  McKinley  bill  has 
fostered  the  wheel  trust  or  has  raised  the  price  of  wheels. 

If  you  desire  any  lurtlier  Information  on  the  subject,  please  command  us. 

Truly  yours, 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
B.  CLEM.  STUDEBAKER,  President. 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Postscript :  As  to  the  alleged  rival  of  the  American  Wheel  Company  at  Moline,  we 
never  before  heard  of  It.  We  thmic  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this.  As  we  are 
large  buyers  of  light  wheels,  we  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  of  any  considerable  wheel 
company  of  this  kind.  We  may  say  incidentally  that  we  have  never  ourselves  been 
interested  In  the  American  Wheel  Company,  or  in  any  wheel  trust.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  In  passing,  although  possibly  having  no  bearing  on  the  case,  that  the  leading 
officers  and  promoters  of  the  American  Wheel  Company  were  Democrats. 

S.  B.  M.  CO. 
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IT.  \V.  AL-DRICH,  Washington: 

No  whip  trust  or  combination  of  any  Kind. 


'TRUST  No.  94.— WHIPS. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS.,  JulyQ,  1892. 


MASSASOIT  WHIP  COMPANY. 


TRUST  No.  95.— WINDOW  GLASS: 
CHAMBERS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jnly  15, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SENATOR  :  I  have  your  letter  8th  Instant,  also  a  cony  of  Senator  VEST'S 
speech.  By  the  American  Window  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  Senator  VEST  no 
doubt  refers  to  the  National  Association  of  Window  Glass  Manufacturers,  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  several  years  met  semi-annually  for  the  purpose,  more  particularly,  of 
getting  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  amount  of  glass  made  by  American  manu- 
facturers, the  amount  of  glass  Imported  and  the  consumption  of  glass  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  the  window-glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  members 
of  this  association.  The  question  of  price  and  wages  was  not  even  allowed  to  t>e 
discussed  at  the  meetings,  as  it  was  understood  and  agreed  by  the  members  that  these 
two  questions  should  not  be  fixed  or  arranged  by  this  association,  so  that  this  organiza- 
tion could  not  be  termed  a  trust  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Furthermore,  It  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  has  been  no  meeting  for  more  than 
three  years.  At  the  present  time  there- is  an  organization  of  window-glass  manufacturers 
in  the  West,  which  comprises  about  rive  hundred  pots  in  Its  membership  out  of  a  total  of 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pots  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers, Including  such  concerns  as  Depauw,  of  New  Albany ;  Hartford  City  ulass  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford  City,  Ind. ;  the  United  Glass  Company,  of  New  York  State;  chambers' 
Glass  Company,  and  many  others  are  not  members.  The  fact  Is,  It  amounts  to  nothinar, 
controls  nothing,  and  has  no  influence,  good  or  b"d,  in  so  far  as  controlling  prices,  the 
rates  of  wages  paid,  or  production  is  concerned.  The  firms  outside  of  this  association  are 
of  much  more  prominence  and  greater  in  numbers  and  importance  than  those  in  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  VEST,  In  his  table  of  prices,  pretends  to  show  that  there  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  price  of  common  window  glass  since  i860.  He  makes  a  comparison  on  cer- 
tain sizes  on  window  glass  between  18M)  and  1890,  giving  the  prices  of  both  ye  irs.  I  have 
inclosed  you  a  copy  of  the  sizes,  qualities  and  prices  given  by  him  for  1860  and  1890,  and 
have  added  the  prices  of  1892.  The  prices  I  have  added  for  1892  are  not  as  low  as  these 
sizes  of  glass  have  been  sold  during  a  part  of  this  year  and  last  (1891 )  and  are  not  as  high 
by  5  per  cent,  as  those  generally  ruling  to-day.  In  explanation,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  there  is  no  window  glass  made  in  the  United  States,  and  generally  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  prices  are  a  little  higher  than  in  the  winter  months,  so 
that  as  a  rule  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March  prices  are 
the  lowest,  and  In  the  months  named  in  1891  and  1892  glass  was  sold  freely  at  the  prices 
named  on  my  memorandum,  and,  so  far  as  window  glass  is  concerned,  you  can  state  posi- 
tively, without  fear  of  successful  denial,  that  the  same  has  been  sold  at  a  less  price  since 
the  McKinley  bill  has  passed  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  great  foreign  competition  in  window  gloss. 

The  proportion  named  by  Mr.  VEST  being  about  correct ;  that  is,  about  30  per  cent. 
of  the  consumption  is  foreign  product. 

Hoping  that  this  information  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you,  I  am 


Yours  very  truly, 
Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  WasJdngton,  D.  C. 


3.  A.  CIIAMP.KII:;. 


Sizes. 

Quality. 

Half  Box  of  53  foot. 

1800. 

1890. 

IR92. 

8  by  10  Inches  

Third 

$1.95 
1.80 
2.40 
2.10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.CO 
3.  GO 

$1.90 
1.80# 
2.04 
1.90 
2.75 
2.28 
3.13 
8.82 

$1.50 
1.42 
1.61 
1.50 
2.17 
1.80 
2.47! 

2.47; 

8  by  10  inches. 

Fourth  
Second  
Third 

10  by  14  inches  ... 

10  by  14  inches  

12  by  18  inches  

First  
Third 

12  by  18  inches 

18  by  24  inches... 

Second  
do  

20  by  28  Inches  

Total  8  boxes  

$20.  Co 

S19.12X 

$14.94; 

1 

This  is  a  copy  of  Senator  VEST'S  figures,  with  the  addition  of  the  column  1892;  the 
figures  In  that  column  show  the  prices  at  which  those  sizes  have  been  sold  this  year. 

J.  A.  CHAMBERS. 
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r  TRUST  No.  96.— WIRE. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  July  18, 1892. 
NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Telegram  received.    Is  not  now  and  never  was  any  trust  in  wire. 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

TRUST  No.  97.— WOOD  SCREWS. 

NEW  YORK,  July  18,  1892. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  matter  of  Senator  VEST'S  remarks  upon  a  "wood-screw  trust," 
as  reported  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  KECORD  of  June  29,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  Senator's 
informant  is  very  wide  of  his  mark  if  he  intended  correctly  to  state  the  conditions  of  the 
wood-screw  business  in  this  country.  We  have  been  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  for 
the  past  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  prior  to  that  time,  for  many  years,  were  closely 
identified  with  the  manufacturers  in  marketing  their  products,  and  it  is  not  within  our 
knowledge  that  there  ever  was  in  this  country  a  "  wood-screw  trust." 

That  old  story  which  the  Hon.  J9e  Chamberlain  launched  out,  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  public  dinner  in  the  election  district  In  Birmingham  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  doing 
duty  in  the  free-trade  interest  in  this  country  ever  since  the  story  became  public.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  American  manufacturers  paid  to  the  English  manufacturers  a  bonus 
for  keeping  out  of  this  market  with  the  product,  it  was  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  when 
there  were  but  two  or  three  manufacturers  of  screws  in  this  country.  Chamberlain,  him- 
self, severed  his  connection  with  the  screw-manufacturing  industry  in  Birmingham  quite 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  average  net  selling  price  of  screws  in  the  American  market  to-day  ranges  at 
about  \yz  cents  per  dozen  screws.  There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  manufacturers  scattered 
through  eight  or  nine  States,  and  so  far  as  we  know  their  selling  prices  run  from  75  to  85 
per  cent,  discount  from  the  list.  It  is  true,  as  in  most  other  lines  of  manufacture,  that  all 
manufacturers  use  the  same  list  prices,  the  difference  In  their  net  prices  being  the  dif- 
ference in  discounts  allowed  from  the  list.  The  manufacturers  make  no  charge  for  pack- 
ing cases  and  pay  freight  to  their  customers  to  the  Missouri  River.  If,  as  is  charged  in 
the  article,  $10  worth  of  screws  for  the  home  market  are  sold  for  export  for  $6.66,  it  is  not 
within  our  knowledge.  There  was  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when  some  second-quality 
screws  were  shipped  to  Mexico,  but  they  were  of  quality  that  finds  no  market  in  the 
United  States.  While  such  imperfect  screws  are  usually  returned  to  the  scrap  heap,  some 
were,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  shipped  to  Mexico. 

This  is  not  done  by  us,  and  we  have  only  hearsay  evidence  that  it  was  done  at  all. 
There  is  no  trust  in  the  United  States  controlling  the  production  of  wood  screws.  There 
is  not  to-day  foreign  competition  in  this  market  upon  wood  screws.  The  prices  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  prices  of  American-made  goods  in 
this  market.  There  is  a  further  difficult}*  which  stands  in  the  way  of  imported  screws, 
without  regard  to  what  the  price  may  be  here  or  there ;  and  that  is,  that  the  foreign  size 
and  shape  of  the  heads  of  screws,  and  the  proportionate  size  of  the  head  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wire  from  which  the  screw  is  made,  do  not  correspond  with  American  sizes,  shapes 
and  proportions,  and  therefore  the  consumer  cannot  use  indiscriminately  either  American 
or  foreign-made  screws.  He  must  adapt  his  factory  tools  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
M.  J.  WOODRUFF,  Treasurer. 
lion.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  98.— WOOL  HATS. 

I  am  able  now  to  confirm  my  previous  statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
w«o,  hat  trust.  S.  N.  D.  N011TU. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  July  16, 1892. 

TRUST  No.  99.— WRAPPING  PAPER. 

HOLLINGSWORTH  &  WHITNEY  COMPANY, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  15, 1892. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  been  requested  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Russell,  of  Boston,  to  reply  to  your 
letter  in  regard  to  the  wrapping  paper  trust,  and  I  will  answer  your  letter  briefly  as 
possible. 

There  is  no  trust  in  existence  controlling  the  production  of  the  manufacturers  of  any 
kind  of  wrapping  paper.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade 
for  such  a  trust  to  be  organized.  This  answers  the  first  four  of  your  questions.  There  are 
three  hundred  or  more  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  __, 
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The  fifth,  In  regard  to  foreign  competition,  there  is  none  excepting  where  such  an 
article  is  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  as  is  quite  largely  the  case. 

In  criticism  of  Mr.  WARNER'S  statement,  I  will  say  there  never  has  been  an  effectf% 
trust  in  any  kind  of  wrapping  paper.  There  have  been  attempts  on  the  part  of  straw 
wrapping-paper  manufacturers  throughout  this  country  a  great  many  times  to  save 
themselves  from  bankruptcy,  but  their  efforts  in  every  case  have  been  thwarted  by  other 
mills  going  into  the  business  and  breaking  up  prices,  and  the  result  has  been  that  more 
*than  one-half  of  the  straw-paper  manufacture)  s  throughout  this  country  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  and  to-day  nearly  one-half  of  the  mills  that  were  in  existence  ten  or  .fifteen 
years  ago  have  gone  into  rust  and  ruin.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  straw  wrapping- 
paper  manufacturers>have  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  the  mills  very  largely 
nave  failed. 

The  enormous  production  of  paper  throughout  this  country  has  kept  the  market 
price  down  on  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper  to  the  very  closest  margin,  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble and  will  not  be  possible  to  organize  a  trust  to  control  prices.  The  business  is  of  too 
great  magnitude.  If  Mr.  DE  WITT  WARNER  desires  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  has 
no  trouble  in  finding  the  whole  story,  as  there  is  nothing  private  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  says  that  "  this  trust,  by  its  possibility  to  control  trade,  squeezes  con- 
sumers and  laborers."  This  is  false  in  every  particular.  Common  straw  wrapping  paper 
to-day  is  sold  by  manufacturers  at  about  1  cent  per  pound  at  the  mill,  and  the  consumer 
is  able  to  buy  it  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  1%  cents  in  small  quantities,  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  West  and  handling  being  nearly  one-half  cent  per  pound.  There  is  no  place  any- 
cheaper  than  it  is  in  this  country,  which  is 
have  sent  straw  wrapping  paper  to  Cuba  in 
and  it  is  known  that  we  are  exporting  these  goods 
to  South  America  in  direct  competition  with  European  manufacturers. 


Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.  A.  DEAN. 


Hon.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRUST  No.  100.— YELLOW  PINE. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  July  14, 1892. 

MY  DEAR  SENATOR:  In  reply  to  yours,  would  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust  in  the 
lumber  trade.  This  industry  is  so  diversified  I  don't  think  one  could  be  carried  through  to 
any  extent  successfully. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  E.  WELLMAN. 
Hon.  N.  W.  ALDRICH,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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